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ABSTRACT 

This monograph contains, in condensed form, the 
papers presented by the members of a joint working group of 
curriculum researchers at the Curriculum Seminar in Helsinki in 
Septemenber, 1986. The articles largely reflect the problems which 
curriculum researchers have in Finland. In this report, the 
curriculum has been confined to refer exclusively to advance 
planning. Six papers are included: (1) "Notes on Curriculum Research 
in the Sociology of Education" (Ari Antikainen); (2) "Curriculum From 
the Future-Oriented and Value-Futurological Perspective" (Sirkka 
Hirsjar^i); (3) "The Curriculum as a Factor Directing Teaching" 
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Curriculum" (Paavo Malinen); (5) "Has Somebody Hidden the 
Curriculum? — the curriculum as a point of intersection between the 
Utopia of civic society and the state control" (Risto Rinne); and (6) 
"The Role of the Curriculum in the Formation of the World View" 
(Juhani Suortti) . (JD) 
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Preface 



As a pedagogical concept, the term curriculum was adopted in 
Finland at the end of the 19th century. Finnish views were 
influenced partly by German ideas (e.g. Herbart) and partly by 
those from the U.S.A. (Dewey). To .parallel these pedagogical 
plans, administratively constructed curricula have also gradually 
emerged. The usage of this concept has been varied in Finland, 
diverging both from the German concept "Lehrplan" and from 
the US concept "curriculum". We are now using th^ term 
"curriculum" to refer to those administratively endorsed plans 
for the primary and secondary levels, which specify the organ- 
ization of work in a given school type, including subjects and 
the main contents of instruction. These plans also present 
general educational aims and principles of child development, 
thus amounting to a relatively many-sided description of pro- 
jected teaching work. In higher education and in adult educa- 
tion the curricula are not administratively tied to the same 
extent as they are at the primary and secondary levels, how- 
ever, we shall now limit ourselves primarily to the examination 
of the 9-year comprehensive school and, as its continuation, 
secondary level general education (the upper academic sec- 
ondary school) and secondary vocational education. 

In Finland the curriculum provides administrative endorse- 
ment of educational goals and forms of instruction. At the 
same time, however, it is stated that instruction must be 
organized according to the capacities of students. The realiz- 
ation of the curriculum is thus referred to teachers' inter- 
pretation, since it is only the teacher who can be familiar 
with the qualifications of students. Although the curriculum 
defines the syllabi for the different grade levels, their accept- 
able achievement should be interpreted starting from the 
capacities of students and standardized tests are not used to 
measure the achievement level. This presupposes a great deal 
of confidence in the teachers* abUity to assess the qualifi- 
cations and performances of students. Notwithstanding the fact 
that it is administratively tied, the curriculum therefore mainly 
r functions as a pedagogical guideline. In accordance with this 
dual nature, the official plan is therefore called pedagogical- 
administrative curriculum. 
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It Is not until the 1980s that the current practice of cur- 
riculum application on the primary and secondary levels has 
evolved. Its theoretical grounds have been unclear, and there- 
fore Finnish researchers have been interested In analyzing the 
structure and the concepts of the curriculum. The Institute for 
Educational Research (University of JyvMskylM) has participated 
In the International lEA-study (International Analysis of Educa- 
tional Achievement) thereby acquiring research data related to 
comparative education. Some Finnish researchers have par- 
ticipated In the "Scandinavian - German Workshop on Curricu- 
lum Research." This workshop has also- dealt with the Finnish 
curricula in Its conferences. In connection with the school 
reforms the social significance of curricula has Increased, and 
therefore also resources have been reserved for research work. 

From 1985 a joint working group of curriculum researchers 
has also been active In Finland. The purpose of this group Is 
to 

- coordinate the work of researchers functio.ring in diff-^rent 
universities, 

- standardize the body of concepts and Improve theory con- 
struction, 

- enhance interaction between researchers and practitioners in 
education and 

- undertake the International dissemination of information on 
curriculum research in Finland. 

Professor Pertti Kansanen (University of Helsinki) has acted 
as Chairman for the working group while its members include 
Professor Arl Antikainen (University of Tampere), Professor 
Sirkka HirsjMrvi (University of JyvMskylM), Doctor Risto Rinne 
(University of Turku) and Professor Juhani Suortti (University 
of Oulu, Department of Teacher Education in KajaanI) and 
Associate Professor Paavo Malinen (University of JyvSlskyia) 
has acted as Secretary. The working group has held prepara- 
tory meetings and in September 1986 it organized a two-day. 
Curriculum Seminar at the Department of Teacher Education in 
the University of Helsinki. At the Seminar the members of the 
working group acted as introducers and the commentators were 
Professor Erkki Lahdes (University of Turku) Doctor Kimmo 
Leimu (The Institute for Educational Research, University of 
JyvMskyia). A total of 120 researchers and administrators par- 
ticipated In the Seminary and lively discussion took place on 
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the presented papers. The Introductions, commentators* reports 
and summaries of the discussions held at the seminar have 
been published In Finnish as a report of The Department of 
Teacher Education at the University of Helsinki "Opetus- 
suunnltelman tutklmukselllset kehykset" (The Research Frame- 
work of the Curriculum. Tutklmuksia 48/1987). The presented 
paper contains, In a condensed form, the papers presented by 
the members of the joint working group of curriculum research- 
ers at the Curriculum Seminar In Helsinki In September 1986. 
The articles largely reflect the problemposing which curriculum 
researchers have In Finland. It Is however true, that accurate 
translation Into English of the concepts used In Finland Is no 
easy task, as we already mentioned above In connection with 
the examination of the concept "curriculum". These articles are 
not restricted to any particular level of schooling In their 
examination, but they are mostly grounded on curriculum 
research of the primary and secondary levels of education. The 
working group has limited Its Inquiry to a basic-research type 
analysis of the current situation, not wanting to search for 
new values or norm for the basis of planning. 

In this report the curriculum has been confined to refer 
exclusively to advance planning. Consequently, the criterion of 
its usability Is the teacher's ability to utilize the' cutriculum 
plan In preparing her Instruction. In mediating the curriculum 
Into practice teacher activity Is thus a central concept. Pre- 
viously constructed guides, textbooks and other teacher ma- 
terials are available to the teacher. In teacher's planning work 
these play a more Important role than the actual curriculum 
plan. The Importance of the curriculum can nevertheless be 
emphasized. If It Is structurally clear and If It helps to trans- 
mit the most essential, administratively and pedagogically Im- 
portant information. Teacher activity thus Includes interpreta- 
tion of the curriculum and choice of materials and the work 
forms. Along with the transfer to the actual teaching work In 
schools, several other situational factors become relevant, 
which cannot be taken Into consideration In the curriculum. 
These Issues which have a strong Influence on the student 
achievement are disregarded In this context. 



During the seminar discussions regarding the development of 
curricula in Finland, It was noted once again, how the design 
and the characteristics of curricula can be examined from 
many different points of view. These articles also indicate that 
there Is a great number of perspectives and that It Is hard to 
construct a coherent curriculum theory. A wish was expressed 
from the administrative quarter, that researchers should draft 
a model curriculum plan as n basis for the administrative 
development of curricula in the future. It seems, however, that 
this demand is beyond the present resources of curriculum 
researchers, for the value-commitment of the Finnish society is 
different • from that which the researchers would prefer to use. 
Therefore It Is apparently very difficult to carry the 
standardization of curriculum research any further from what 
has been accomplished here. 

We would like to extent our sincere thanks to the members 
of the curriculum researchers! joint, .working group for 
excellent cooperation in preparing this report. We are also 
indebted to the Department of Teacher Education at the 
University of Helsinki for publishing our report, as well as to 
the Academy of Finland for the financial support we have 
received. Many researchers and administrators have encouraged 
us to explore this field of great practical Importance which Is 
theoretically so difficult to command. Thank you for all the 
support and criticism. 

On behalf of the joint working group of curriculum re- 
searchers. 



PerttI Kansanen paavo Mallnen 
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NOTES ON CURRICULUM RESEARCH IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF 

EDUCATION ^ 



Ari Antikainen 



1. Present state of research 

It Is surprising to find out that there Is so little Finnish 
curriculum research that Is sociologically oriented or that 
applies sociological thinking. There has mainly been some 
discussion on the theoretical foundations of curriculum re- 
search as a response to treatises published abroad. In fact 
Suorttl's (15S1) philosophical and RInne's (1984) hlstorlcal- 
iK)cIologIcal dls^^ertatlons may be regarded as the most Interest- 
ing treatises from a sociological point of view. The situation Is 
somewhat absurd because societal and social aspects have a 
major role to play In the curricula Issued In the 1970's but, 
there Is practically no research knowledge In this field. In the 
late 1960's multldisclpllnary approach to curriculum research 
was formulated (e.g. Takala 1968) and, at the turn of the 
decade, the exemplary POPS I Report (Comprehensive School 
Curriculum, Committee Report) was published. However, nothing 
particular was achieved In research Into the sociology of 
education In the 1870's. 

Even though the contribution of sociological research Is 
mainly descriptive In nature, research could have provided 
planners anc! decision makers with knowledge of the social 
conditions' and mediating mechanisms that determine the de- 
signing and Implementation of plans. These clear afterthoughts 
blend with a bitter foretaste of the future. It Is easy to 
Imagine the following situation towards the end of the twen- 
tieth century: as the municipal (local) curriculum was only 
viewed as a marvellous alternative, with no reference to its 
eventual limitations, in the late 1980's, the results have been 
contrary to expectations. Perhaps then a group of disappointed 
educational researchers will be. organizing a seminar which will 
discuss curricular problems within a rational nation-wide and 
international framework! 



I wish to thank llkka Plrttiia for the valuable comments I 
received while writing this article. 
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Despite the fact that other branches of ed»icatlonal research 
seem to Include more curriculum research (Mallnen 1985, 175- 
177) the concept of curriculum remains vague In the Finnish 
discussion. The concept draws on both curriculum and lehrplan 
terms. The comprehensiveness of the concept, and the tendency 
at least on the part of researchers, to relate It to school 
practices and, eventually, to pupils' experiences,' may "come 
from the former. The latter may have contributed to the Idea 
of the curriculum as a plan defining exactly both subjects and 
contents. It might be worth discussing what this combination 
of so different premises and components really Implies. It 
would seem reasonable to agree with the conclusion presented 
by Kansanen In his article. I.e. the terms, once adopted, have 
remained but their meanings have gradually acquired primarily 
national character In the Finnish discussion; there are no Inter- 
national counterparts. 

From the researcher's point of view only a comprehensive 
notion of curriculum will provide a productive theoretical 
starting point for research. To restrict the concept of 
curriculum In this context would probably Imply that research 
would take factors In or Influencing the curriculum - or 
whatever the term might be - as 'given' or self-evident. At 
the same time this would Imply that curriculum theory would 
lose Its significance as a theory of education or as a part of 
It. Then, If the curriculum Is not regarded as a notion opening 
•up theoretical perspectives - which Is entirely feasible - the 
comprehensiveness of the term will lose Its significance. In the 
sociology of education the comprehensive notion of the 
curriculum may well be conceived as referring to the process 
of socialization and transmission of culture from generation to 
generation. Consequently, the curriculum Is a plan that or- 
ganizes the functions of the school In this process. The crucial 
points then are what elements of culture are selected to be 
transmitted by the school, who selects, and how the actual 
process Is directed. These questions are extensively discussed 
in the general treatises of the sociology of curriculum (e.g. 
Lawton 1975, Eggleston 1977). However, there Is no coherent 
sociology of the curriculum. 
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2. Theoretical foundations 



Several starting points are available In educational sociological 
research Into the contents of education. Education may be 
viewed as a phenomenon which Is historically conditioned (e.g. 
RInne 1984), structurally determined (e.g. Takala 1983, Tuomls- 
to 1986) and which acquires Its meaning In action (e.g. 
Olklnuora 1983, Nllnlsttt 1985). It Is not always necessary to 
use the term curriculum In a study even though It dealt with 
curriculum. 

The sociology of knowledge may be the tradition that has 
most contributed to the sociology of the curriculum* In the 
sociology of knowledge the questions how society and the 
social reality determine the formation of knowledge and how 
knowledge affects society, can be, according to Alttola and 
PIrttllM (1986, 3' 4), viewed as the logical fundamental ques- 
tions. In the research tradition knowledge^ In Its widest sense, 
refers to the system of beliefs accepted by the members of a 
social group or a community* Consequently, It Is different from 
the notion of knowledge used by both philosophy and psychol- 
ogy (Alrakslnen 1979), Research has to deal with every day 
thinking and Ideologies, with science and technology, as well 
as with school knowledge. The crucial theoretical point here Is 
the distinction between structural theories (or stracturally 
oriented research) and action theories (or phenomenologlcally 
oriented research). To simplify a little, the difference between 
the two approaches can be described, according to Alttola and 
Pirttlia, in the light of the following three points. The 
structural theories have frequently focused on Ideological 
systems while the action theories have concentrated on 
people^s every day knowledge. Within curriculum research the 
code analysis used by RInne in his article would provide an 
illustrative example of the former approach whereas the latter 
could be represented by research focusing on the knowledge 
generated and transmitted In the interaction process within the 
classroom. The traditional structural theories have prf:;ented 
social classes or groups as subjects of knowledge and know- 
ledge only as an object while, according to the authors above, 
the action theories stress the subjective nature of knowledge. 
The third difference between the approaches Is in that the 
traditional structural theories often Include a thesis of the pre- 
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vailing Ideology whereas the action theories emphasize the 
diversity of knowledge structure. Berger and Luckmann's (1967) 
conception of society as both objective and subjective reality, 
and the socialization of the Individual into a member of 
society may here serve as an example of action theory within 
the sociology of knowledge. It is also a socialization theory 
Adhere school has its own place. 

In socialization the individual . does not only create the 
meanings of things autonomously but alro meets the 
world as 'given* i.e. historically determined. Primary 
socializarm As the first socialization process Ln 
childhood, through which an individual and his identity is 
formed. It is a very comprehensive process, which does 
not refer to cognitive learning alone but takes place 
under emotionally charged circumstances. .It is obvious 
that this process would be almost Impossible without 
emotional attachment to the significant others (mother in 
particular, parents etc.). There are no identification 
problems in prhr»ary obclalizatlon because no other people 
arft available. The world of the parents is the only world 
svailable to the child. Secondary socialization - where 
school has a promir.ehf role to play - refers to the 
intemalJzation of institution-based ':;uu-;vorlds' or world 
views. T^e fundamental problem here is rue fact that 
primary SvTclallzatlon and, consequently, an already 
formed self and reality have to be taken into con- 
sideration. However, secondary socialization particularly 
depends on t!ie division of labour and social organization 
in a society. While primary socialization presupposes the 
child's- emotional Identification with the significant 
others, secondary socialization can do without such identi- 
fication. The child has to love his mother but he does 
not have to love his teacher, only understand him, as it 
is necessary for the teacher to understand the child's 
world. The view of the world transmitted by the school 
is already institutional to the child and, consequently, 
not dependent on the individual teacher. Besides there 
are more options than in the world provided by parents. 
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As for the location of school I quote Alttola and PerttllM's 
(1986, 74) account: 

"Socialization Is never complete and,, therefore, all 
societies have to develop a variety of procedures to 
maintain a measure of symmetry between subjective and 
objective reality. Consequently, all societies have tended 
to secure the transmission of an appropriate symbolic 
universe to the coming generations by taking over the 
central institutions of education and socialization. Thus 
the primary function of educational institutions. In 
addition to the socialization process. Is to legitimate the 
prevailing social structure and the fundamental institu- 
tions of society as well as to make an Individual's 
process of life Into a meaningful entity." 

I have sometimes played with the tentative Idea that 
tertiary socialization would be a process through which an 
individual becomes aware of the existence of different 
societies and learns to Identify with their members at least to 
some extent. (Knowing other meanings of tertiary sociali- 
zation.) The development of mass media and tourism will make 
this possible. Behind the Idea Is a fear that our educational 
theories are Inadequate In analysing the problems of the Inter- 
national community,' mankind and the human race even though 
we may ihink that preserving and maintaining life Is the high- 
est value in education. 

When English sociologists of education began to investigate 
school knowledge in the early 1970 's, their starting points 
were In accordance with the tradition of the sociology of 
knowledge. The school system was to be analysed not only as 
a selector and processor of Individuals but also as a selector 
and processor of knowledge (Young 1971; see also Antlkalnen 
i986, 122-133 and 1986a). According to the radical programme 
of the so-called new sociology of education, researchers should 
not accept the normative bias that results from adopting the 
notions of the national school administration as the starting 
point of research but they should go beyond this 'rhetorical 
smokescreen'. I subscribe to this goal: descriptive Investigation 
of the prevailing educational reality Is an Indispensable condi- 
tion for the progress of educational research. Research on 
school knowledge (educational knowledge) is to focus on the 
currfculum,* which can be analysed as the social organization of 
knowledge. According to researchers, the curriculum reflects 
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the social control and the distribution of power In society or, 
to quote Bernstein (1971): "How a society selects, classifies, 
distributes, transmits and e-^'luates the public educational 
knowledge reflects both the distribution of power and the 
principles of social control". 

This theoretical notion led him to two educational knowledge 
codes - 'collection' and 'integrated' type curricula - and to 
two types of pedagogy - 'visible' and 'invisible'. 

The representatives ot the new sociology of education thus 
questioned the prevailing curriculum and the knowledge to be 
transmitted in teaching. According to them, school knowledge 
is not made up of 'objective' forms and knowledge contents 
but, instead, the curriculum is a social organization of 
knowledge that can be influenced. So far the criticism put 
forward by the new sociology of education was accepted by 
many writers. However, if the representatives of the new 
school suggested - which Is somewhat unclear - that objective 
knowledge does not exist, and that also the criteria of truth 
are social, their ideas were generally discarded. In trespassing 
on the territory of philosophizers and curriculum experts the 
new sociology of education was met with criticism and 
arguments. Even the worst critics acknowledged, however, that 
the production and dissemination of school knowledge (e.g. 
school books), and the functioning of the school organization 
and the school community were vital and neglected fields of 
research. Instead, they denied the direct relation between 
school knowledge and social stratification, on the one hand, 
and the powerful selective and manipulative functions of school 
knowledge (and the concomitant school practices), on the 
other. As far as I know, the school has, however, received 
support for part of its main ideas at least from soclo-hlstorlcal 
investigations that have described how subjects and curricula 
have been redefined at various points of time by various 
Interest groups without any 'objective' reason (see Cooper 
1983; Goodson 1983). 

On micro-level the learning environment investigated by the 
new sociology of education covered^ in addition to school 
knowledge, also classroom interaction and the language of 
school. Social influences were seen in all these components. 
Interaction is hierarchical in nature. It tends to label pupils 
and is based on the image of the ideal pupil and on the 




socially acquired expectations of the teacher^ language Is 
formal, reflecting the code of the middle and upper classes. It 
serves the functions of classification and control. In the experi- 
enced curriculum each subject has its own status and stands In 
a fixed mutual relation to the other subjects (e.g. Saha 1978). 
According to this conception the teacher should be able to 
realize the socially determined character of the learning 
environment In order to be able to question It and to change 
school practices so that the pupils with different social back- 
grounds could be more equally treated. This argument contains 
at least two critical points: first, one should be able to separ- 
ate valid classifications and labels from ^purely social ones', 
and, second, one should define the extent to which school 
knowledge can be manipulated (see Blackledge ft Hunt 1985, 
290-315). It has been estimated that this micro-level research 
lias had some practical impact in England. It has demonstrated 
to the teachers that they have an Important position and that 
school can be reformed and its practices diversified through 
conscious action (Banks 1982). 

In the Finnish context this might imply that the implemented 
and the experienced curricula are conceived as opportunities of 
reforming school at the grass-roots, instead of treating them 
as defects in planning (as for the terminology, see Kangasniemi 
1985). 

As, at the beginning of this article, I wrote that the 
contribution of sociological research is mainly descriptive and 
concerns the social conditions and mediating mechanisms that 
determine the implementation of the curriculum, I now hope 
that the above presentation has demonstrated that research In 
the sociology of education has made attempts to focus also on 
the contents of the curriculum. It has to be remembered, 
however, that the concept of knowledge prevalent in the 
sociology of knowledge differs from that used In both philos- 
ophy and psychology. 
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3. Challenges to research 

An advancement In curriculum research may not be possible 
without a progress In basi? research within education. Research 
Into the SGClo-hlstorlcal foundation of education Is one 
significant branch of study. Rlnne's article above deals with 
this area. As for awpUed research, the study of the various 
'branches of education and that of the various subjects (or 
branches of knowledge) have a major role to play. In the 
Finnish school system It Is difficult to imagine any changes 
without the contribution of subject-specific expertise. The 
following discussion of the challenges to research presupposes 
an understanding of the whole field of research, and, con- 
sequently, I may confine myself to the current knowledge 
needs of educational planning. 

It is generally thought that the content of education Is 
largely determined by the goals set for the various levels of 
the school system (1. educational goals/relating to the pupils' 
personality, 2. goals for the school organization and the school 
community, and 3. goals of educational policy relating to the 
social functions of education). In my opinion the deliberate 
setting of goals can be regarded as a major outcome of 
educational planning in. ^the 1970*s. In reality, however, the 
goals remained largely anconnected and idealistic when other, 
stronger factors (tradition, employment prospects of the 
various teacher groups etc.) dictated the contents of curricula. 
This may not have been an infrequent phenomenon In other 
public planning either. It Is Interesting to notice that the 
present planning Ideology Is more sceptical about the possi- 
bility of defining the goals In advance or outside the actual 
institution. Similarly, confidence In comprehensive planning 
seems to have decreased, and rationalistic planning seems to 
have been replaced largely by an Incrementallstic or mixed 
ideology (Vartola 1985). However, It Is still to be remembered 
that giving up the rationalistic planning Ideology and de- 
veloping an organization entirely through the activity o^ Its 
individual members means that the control and direction of 
market factors will increase (c.f. Berg 1984). Attenipts should 
therefore be made to decrease the gap between goals and 
action. 




If the functioning of the school system is seen from the 
viewpoint of goals, the research in the sociology of education 
ha? been able to point out at least the following structural 
factors that have prevented the goals set in the 1970's from 
being realizedx 

1. Education reproduces the prevailing social stratification 
instead of decreasing it. According to the available informa- 
tion, practically no change in social selection to upper 
secpndary school and universities took place in the 1970' s (Kuu- 
sinen 1985; Antifcainen 1986, 133-138), 

2. The official rule system of school organization is in conflict 
with the official educational goals (Uusitalo 1984). 

3. The actual school practices (the so-called hidden curricu- 
lum) are In conflict with the public goals of education (Kivi- 
nen et ah 1985), 

The most important contribution of research in the sociology 
of education may be the specification of the mechanism that 
are behind the above results. For example In research into the 
r^roduction mechanism it Is interesting and fruitful to 
examine how the two cultures, that of the school and that of 
the pupils, interact (c,f, Willis 1984). There seems to be a 
more general need for an approach in which school's func- 
tioning and the pupils are not viewed mechanistically as re- 
flecting and reproducing structures but the individuals are 
conceived to act within the structures as active and self- 
conscious subjects (c,f, Gordon 1986)* 

It is not easy to change even the official, written curricu- 
lum to say nothing about the actual school practices. The 
curriculum is in the focus of various Interests. Consequently, 
knowledge is only one of the components, status and power are 
also involved. Eggleston (1977) describes the decision making 
concerning curricula in England as an institutional conflict 
which involves a large number of interest groups. Also the 
Finnish curricular governing and decision making system ought 
to be studied. The need for research is further emphasized by 
the decision, making arrangement, which concerns the compre- 
hensive school and the upper secondary school: the National 
Board of General Education compiles the curricula but other 
planning and decision making is decentralized to local 
administration and to schools. Inspite of the fact that my re- 
marks are speculative in nature and, at their best, will only 
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offer material for hypotheses, I want to express some primarily 
critical comments about the new situation. While reading them 
one should bear in mind that 1 have published my positive 
attitude towards the decentralization of the school system 
(AntUcainen 1986). I also expect that the new curricula system 
will have the positive impact that teachers and members of 
school boards etc. will have to familiarize themselves with the 
curricula. 

While reading the new curricula (POP 1985 - Comprehensive 
School; LOP 1985 - Upper Secondary School), two questions 
occured to me. First, Is there a danger, pointed out by Rlnne, 
that thinking related with man and society will decrease In 
sc<^ and move towards administrative rationality? Second, 
Isn't it rather flimsy moral thinking, and also undemocratic, to 
Justify value goals ;by pointing out that they have the support 
of the majority? The relationship between goals and content 
was already discussed above. 

As for decentralization, it would be rather easy to analyze 
the experiences gained in the other Nordic countries. This 
work may already have started within school administration. As 
a theoretical question decentralization is a complex phenom- 
enon. Lane (1984), from Sweden, analyzes it Into the following 
components: utiokaiisering, Integrerlng, prlVatlserlng, Implement- 
erlng, kommunalisering, participation, access, beslutsf(JrdelnIng, 
and formalisering. In our situation the first question might 
Include the following: What is the relation of the decentra- 
lization of the curriculum system to other educational planning 
and administration? What is the significance of local (town- 
/municipality) applications of the central curricula regionally 
and functionall}^ Is it mere change in the degree of state 
control? Lane's (1984) ;principal theoretical conclusion Is that 
decentralization should be connected with the concept of 
institutional autonomy. This might provide a useful perspective 
for the study of organizations also in Finland. As far as the 
content of teaching is concerned, it is generally thought that 
the local contents of instruction v/111 easily focus on local 
traditions alone. 

The new situation also underlines the importance of studying 
the teaching profession. Here the theories developed within the 
stuuy of professlonalisation and professionalism have a role to 
piay. Here is a case in point. Goodson (1983) and Cooper 
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(1983), using the socio-hlstorlcal analysis, studied changes In 
school science and mathematics In the English school system. A 
very decentralized curriculum system Is in question, and the 
situation Is not comparable to the Finnish context. Cooper 
presented the main results as the following model: 

1. A subject is seen as a set of segments or groups, with dis- 
tinct, missions or perspectives, and material Interests. (E.g. 
•pure' and 'applied', 'classlcar and 'modern' mathematics). 

2. Conflicts and co-operation between these groups, and their 
alliances with groups inside and outside the subject are viewed 
as the major explanatory factors in changes in subjects. 

3. The power of these groups, and of Individuals can be ana- 
lysed In term of the resources available to them (which re- 
sources. In turn, are affected essentially by the alliances 
above). 

4. Changes In the conditions for action among subject members 
are particularly Important. Frequently the changes are related 
to changes In society. (For Instance Increasing use of com- 
puters has affected mathematics). 

5. According to Kuhn (1963) the textbook initiates the student 
into a paradigm. Consequently, university subject communities 
tend to compete for Influence over redefinition of the textbook- 
based subjects in secondary education, particularly over the 
nature of the textbooks used. 

6. Missions and perspectives are viewed partially in relation to 
career Interests of Individuals and groups* 

7. Changes In textbooks and materials are to be analysed also 
in relation to the missions and interests of the relevant 
groups. 

8. A redefinition of a school subject Is a compromise between 
the various powerful groups, and It Is to be expected that its 
legitimacy Is continuously subject to changes. 

The evaluation and follow-up of existing curricula can offer 
useful Ideas for the development of curricula. From the view- 
point of the sociology of education Annlka Takala's world view 
study and her Investigation, based on pupils' compositions, of 
comprehensive school pupil's cognitive, social, and moral devel- 
opment are Interesting foilow-up studies (Takala 1986 and 
I98I). The following conclusion by Takala may serve as an 
example: 
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•The ethical and social goals of education have been 
written so that they highlight the values that should 
direct both the choice of contents and perspectives in 
teaching, and the work of the school community and the 
Interaction between its members. It is my opinion that 
this is the way the value goals of ethicel and social 
education should be expressed. This way of expressing 
goals lends itself well to setting goals iii democratic 
school e<5ucation. Citizens can express thoir views on 
what kind of values and principles should ba observed in 
school when things related with the local community, 
society and international interaction are taught. If the 
goals were expressed only in terms of developmental 
psychology, i.e. by defining various stages of, for in- 
stance, thinking and moral development that should be 
reached, laymen could not possibly take any stand on 
them. Value goals should mainly be understood as meant 
for school, teachers, contents of education, and ma- 
terials. They are not meant to express strict terminal be- 
haviour outcomes. Thus the notion of a young person as 
the subject of his or her development will be retained, a 
subject that actively constructs his or her personality 
and values." (Takala 1981, 127-128). 

First, I can sign the above conclusion with the reservation 
that I expressed earlier in connection with an inappropriate 
use of Gallup-thinking In setting goals (which is not what 
Takala means here). Second, It Is Interesting to notice that 
the above conclusion leads us to an area that I have not yet 
discussed, viz. to the school community and social pedagogy* Is 
It not true that the expanding ways of organizing learning that 
compete with school stress the significance of the school 
community to the school system more than ever before? Should 
research not again focus on the school community as well? 

Research on world view provided me with one Interesting 
example. According to Nuutlnen (1983) the Image of society 
among Finnish youngsters Is not very developed at the end of 
the comprehensive school. Two further years in the upper 
secondary school or In vocational schools does not seem* to 
Improve the results to any considerable extent. It would be 
Interesting to know to what extent this is due to social 
studies In school. Nuutlnen further wonders whether the timing 
of social studies In the curriculum is appropriate. The curricu- 
lum for the upper secondary school raises another question: to 
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what extent this Is due to the absence of any ti.X)ry of the 

social sciences Ln teaching? For example, the curricula of 
psychology and philosophy are clearly better In this respect. 

So, It is possible to utilize exlstlnjg: studies and data In re- 
evaluating curricula. It would be of vital importance also to 

start creating a new frame of reference and a new design for 
the purpose of analysing the social slgnli'Icance of curricula. 
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CURRICULUM FROM THE FUTURE-ORIENTED AND 
VALUE-FUTUROLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 

SIrkka HlrsJMrvI 



1. The tlme-dimensIons perspective 

It will be my purpose In this article to describe curriculum 
construction and curriculum research at the level of planning 
which In many classifications Is located at the top of the 
hierarchy. It Is called general plannhg and Is carried out at 
national level where discussion of the fundamentals of curricu- 
lum should take place. It Is part of national educational 
policy. 

There are significant differences between traditional and 
modern planning. The former was primarily directed at 
maintaining the existing system, whereas the latter seeks to 
produce controlled changes. Traditional planning consisted large- 
ly of shortsighted reactions to Immediate problems; forecasting 
meant the short-term planning of activity. Modern educational 
planning Is aimed in the long term at the Integration of 
schooling and other social sectors. Llekklsalo and Ralvola 
(1986), for example, describe planning In these terms. In an- 
other connection (p. 182) the writers state that "Planning 
provides a tool In the attainment of a desirable future. It Is 
aimed at controlling the future." The "spirit" expressed In the 
above statements has not been apparent In articles examining 
the problems and techniques of curricula planning. The future 
has not been the subject of discussion and It has not so far 
t>een possible to utilize tha contribution of modern futurology. 



l.I. Curriculum research from different time perspectives 

All curricular Issues - curriculum studies as well as questions 
of curriculum construction - are located In time. T^ls notion is 
a ^ derivative of the following statement by social theorist 
Giddens (1984, 303): "... all existing patterns of Interaction 
are located in time." It can be considered an essential 
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ingredient of curriculum theories that they are determined by 
time and space. Where time Is not taken into account, the 
curriculum Is seen as a "thneless photograph" located In a 
timeless society. Another consequence of neglecting the time 
dimension has been the Identification of time and social 
change. Even when time has been taken Into consideration, It 
has been treated more as an "environment" or as a frame 
factor In which social behaviour, e.g. curriculum construction, 
takes place. This means that It has not been regarded as a 
phenomenon central to that particular examination of theory. 
This criticism Is by no means directed at historical research 
Into curriculum plans. There are In fact many features common 
to the study of the future and the study of history (see e.g. 
Mannlkk() 1984). 

The relationship between the past and the future can be 
Illustrated by a simple figure of divergent paths (Figure 1): 



THE PAST J *i 



CURRICULUM 
REALIZED 



^ ^ / THEPRESEKT 



CURRICULUM 
BEING CARRIED OUT 



THE FUTURE 



CURRICULUM 
DESIGNED 



Figure 1. The past and the future as time dimensions of the 
curriculum (adapted from the figure of Malaska and 
Mannermaa, 1985, 471) 

The figure shows how the past, present and future are 
closely Interconnected. We cannot plan future phenomena In 
isolation from the present and the past. In the figure the 
continuous line drawn In the past Illustrates that which has 
already been realized and the broken lines surrounding It 
Illustrate those alternatives which were discarded. The study 
of such alternatives Is called contra-factual historical research. 
The future still lies ahead and It Is composed of an array of 
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alternatives depicted by the broken lines. Any one of the 
alternatives can be realized* Due to the complex nature of 
modem societies we are not even aware of all the possible 
alternatives. We cannot obtain absolute and perfect knowledge, 
but futurology can help us in the search for alternatives. The 
present time can be defined as the borderline between the 
future and the past. 

The past future of the curriculum may be familiar to a 
historian In two ways: he can regatd it both as open and as 
something that has or has not been realized. Historical events 
have contained altemativeSf Just as the future does. 

A historian looks at the evolution of the curriculum 
primarily backwards. He or she sees the final outcome and 
proceeds from the end to the beginning and from the effect 
towards the cause. His method of analysis can be called 
retrospective* A futurologlst generally proceeds in the opposite 
direction: he or she proceeds prospectively; in other words, he 
or she proceeds from the past, through the present time and 
moves on to the still open possibilities and alternatives of the 
future. They are both sciences of time in the sense that they 
accept time as the beisic variable and that they examine the 
curriculum from the time perspective. Their research objects, 
which are located successively on the time axis, are 
comprehensive and global and therefore the research tasks will 
usually also become very complicated. They also have In 
common the fact that their research target cannot be made an 
immediate object of observations. 



1.2. From prediction to the study of the future 

Earlier images and models of the future constructed in the 
"Baconian spirit" were based on ov.'^rsimplistlc Ideas about the 
forecasting of the future. Not until later did the striving for 
and faith in the meaningfulness of rational prediction weaken. 
A strongly normative aspect has now been added. There has 
.been a considerable Increase in efforts to make an explicit 
evaluation of the desirability and value-boundness of different 
future images. 

Modem futurology aims at being problem- centered and often 
starts from the notion that research should try to promote an 
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essentially different future - one that is better than the past. 
This is what curricular reforms also aim at. Modem curriculum 
development work might follow principles which are Identical 
with the features stressed by futurologlcal research: the aim Is 
not the discovery of permanent historical lines of development 
nor the sin^listlc forecasting of the future; Instead, the 
evaluation is also focused on discontlnuums, foreseeable new 
phenomena and structures and their effects. It should be the 
basic assumption of curriculum construction that future choices 
can be influenced by acquiring information about the alterna- 
tives offered by the future. 

Curriculum construction must also face the challenges 
presented by the increased spe«d of social change processes, 
the growing complexity of decision making, the deepening 
interdependence of many dlffererit sectors, -the ispld devel- 
<^ment of technology and its consequences, the expansion of 
Icnowledge and the build-up of communication networks. Due to 
this vigorous development, problems emerge more acutely than 
earlier. For this reason the strategy for encountering problems 
should be developed In the education and teaching sector. A 
solution might be the development of scenarios to assist In 
curriculum design. "The drafting of scenarios Is a technique 
^hich shows how p ossible, probable o r desirable future state 
develops or can be developed step by step from the existing 
situation." (Malaska & Mannermaa 1983, 1985). 

The shift of emphasis from forecasting to wide-range future 
research Is shown In Table 1. (Malaska & Mannermaa 1983) 



Forecasting 



Future research 



Nature of 
future 



What will the 
world be like? 



What are the 
posilble worlds? 



Strategy of 
activity 



How can we 
achieve our 
objectives? 



How can we 
prepare for 
different futures? 



Table 1. From forecasting to the study of the future. 
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The curriculum construction process might be based, for 
examplet on the following kind of progression: 

1) A critical analysis lof the present situation of educational 
system* 

2) The future development of the present situation of educa- 
tion assuming no unforeseen contingencies occur. 

3) befinit'on of the logical future of the educational system 
by; means of the two previous steps. 

4) Bq)ilcatlon of several possible futures by assuming Into the 
>system specific and deliberate forces that produce change. 

5) On the basis of the preceding points, a number of objec- 
tives are defined which will help to produce an outline of 
the preferred future. 

6) Intermediate objectives and strategies are defined within 
precise time limits. 

7) The framework of institutional Influence Is defined. 

8) Finally, a description is made of the transition phase which 
the system has undergone according to the planning pro- 
cess. In the light of this new planning process can be 
Initiated. 

The above model is an adaptation of one developed by 
Obzekhahn (Mien & al. 1979). This sort of planning Is 
prospective In nature. The distant future forms the horizon 
from which one proceeds at the strategic stage to a more 
precise examination of the nearer future, from which 6n^ 
finally advances at the tactical stage to the Immediate future. 
This planning process with its different stages Is Illustrated In 
Figure 2. 



2. The technologically and socially determined starting points 
of the curriculum 

Because of the unprecedentedly radical social changes which 
have occured during the past two decades, the question of how 
to analyze this charge has become more central In the social 
sciences. The essential question Is which factors should form 
the starting point for explaining general change processes and 
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Figure 2. Prospective planning process 
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from where should the reform of curricula be commenced. The 
following three viewpoints (with slight simplification) can be 
singled out from recent discussion (see e.g. Antlkalnen 1982, 
Suhonen 1984): (1) Technological development controls the 
development of the future, (2), Social relationships are decisive 
factors In the development of the future and (3) Value 
changes are central to the creation of the future. 

The above division into three perspectives makes the phe- 
nomena appear to stand somehow in oppc'Sition to one another. 
The approaches are not, however, mutually exclusive. In some 
descriptions the latter two appear as complementary to each 
other. In investigating value changes post-industrial society 
may be taken as an objective starting point. By applying the 
Delfoi-technique the formulation of research problems may be 
as follows: 'mich values are likely to change under the im- 
pact ol foreseeable-scientific-technical-demographic-socio-econ- 
omlc change, and how should curricula be constructed or 
reformed according to these changes?" 

Theories explaining change can also be found, for example. 
In the sphere of cultural research. The above tripartite divi- 
sion Is therefore by no mieans exhaustive. The following dis- 
cussion will nevertheless confine Itself to an examination of 
these three approaches. We shall first focus on aspects of 
technological development and social deter minism. _ 



2.1. Directing the course of the curriculum from the 
technologically deterministic perspective 

Theories of social devel<H)ment and derivatively many areas of 
human activity, including the ^educational sector have been 
coloured by some degree of fec/inologfcal determinism. When 
applied to the curriculum this means that technological devel- 
opment is seen as an autonomous factor without social altema- 
tivesr which provides the framework for the shaping of the 
curriculum. The great majority of sociological research on 
technology has been stamped by technological determinism in a 
way or another. Since, according to this view^ technology 
advances autonomously, other sectors of society and its social 
structure have no alternative but to try and adjust to the 
changes. 
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Notions of technological determinism may be narrow or 
broad. When the narrow viewpoint Is applied to curriculum 
planning) it means that changef in the functions of education, 
In Its structure, process and nisources are explained in terms 
of technological development* Jt Is believed that changes In 
these areas are caused by technology, its quality and level of 
development The broader perspective, on the other hand, im- 
plies that the effects of technology are seen as encompassing 
the whole of society and explaining social and economic 
developments. The effects of technology on the planning of 
education are mediated through these more extensive changes 
in society. 

In the most radical form of technological determinism 
technology is understood as being without history and Isolated 
from other social development. It Is as though there exist 
"technological"' and "social" phenomena which avr^ clearly 
distinguishable from each other. The curriculum Is a social 
phenomenon and since there are different phases In tech- 
nological development, these will be observed by social change 
and It is therefore even possible to predict changes in the 
curriculum by studying technological change. In opposition to 
this view there Is the systems theoretical approach. This sees 
technology as diverging from the rest of society with Its non- 
technlcal^ub;^reas_ard a relative autonomy, but 

lecfiiSology takes shape only as a force which Is subordinate to 
the whole of society. 

There are technocrats who, for example, ask "Does our 
present educational system take the challenge of modern 
technology into account?" Although It Is self-evident that 
technological development cannot be Ignored in Finnish society 
any more than In other developed countries, it is in many ways 
too simplistic to pose the question in the form described 
above. From the viewpoint of education and of the whole of 
society the questicn^ has been formulated In reverse. As 
planners of education we should rather ask about the direction 
we want to develop our society in and the sort of people we 
want to educate. What kind of curriculum should we construct 
that would lead to the goals formu5ated In this way? 

While In Finland all levels of schooling have been accused 
of responding too slowly to changes In society and especially 
to changes In technology, there has been an unprecedented 
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level of Interest In the potential applications of Information 
technology. At times It almost seems as If we are drifting Into 
a situation where technology will become the most Important 
factor In the direction and control of educational pW.inlng. 
When, In 1985 a decision In principle was made on the devel- 
opment of education In the field of Information technology, the 
new technology became the core Issue In many sectors of 
education. During the last five years there have been frequent 
accusations that our present educational system Is extremely 
backward, that It responds too slowly to the pressures of 
change and that. It Is even partly Incapable of meeting the 
technologically oriented needs of a society uide^jsolng transfor- 
mation* 

Educational policy and curriculum pfao;i(ng permeated by 
technological determinism would be very limited in scope and 
it would lead to a shallow view of the changes taking place in 
the nature and content of educationf and of the connections 
between the content of education and other social change 
processes. It would also lead to faulty conclusions regarding 
schooling; for example, to mistaken views on the Impoverished 
nature of school work, the transformation of a teacher's work, 
etc. 

It Is of course necessary to ask what the discussion on the 
information society means and how It sets challenges for 
curriculum reform. Discussion on the Information society takes 
place in many different quarters and Is occasionally quite 
lively. Its main focus seems to be on the examination of the 
effects of technological development and its role. From this 
point of view the Information society has been understood as 
"given". 

"The information society Is coming, it is said. Its arrival 
will not be decided on in parliajhent, instead it will 
somehow come under its own momentum. The course of 
development is predetermined; we have to adjust to it, 
or we will be overtaken by the development or something 
even worse will happen to us." (Nurmlnen 1986, 187). 

Nurmlnen further states that credibility for this Image of 
the information society Is sought by appealing to empirical 
observation of social development. According to this view, the 
information society is created through the impact of tech- 
nological development, and neither society nor the Individual 
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can Influence Its formation In any way. Once and for all the. 
world has been digitized and netv^orked with cables. 
Technology Is the real dynamic force In history and the 
Information society Is its most Important product. The 
computer Is an Important part of the control system of this so- 
ciety. 

It Is obvious that social scientists or educational planners do 
not have much say In the shaping of future alternatives If It 
Is believed that technological development advances along Its 
own unknown paths. 

In analysing the characteristic features of the Information 
society and In trying to reveal possible deep structures 
concealed behind this phenomenon, another explanation can be 
found for the emergence of the Information society. Lehtlnen 
and Luotola (1985) state that In the background there Is an- 
other much more powerful force at work. The name most 
commonly given to this force Is the concept of international 
competitiveness^ Whereas In the earlier explanation the 
determinant factor was technology, It Is now competitiveness. 
This Is a challenge that education must meet. Competitiveness 
can even be seen as one of the determinants of curriculum 
construction. A shift of focus has taken place here from the 
sector of technological determinism to the sector governed by 
social relationships. This Isssue will be dealt with In more 
detail In the following chapter. 

The conception of technology as a so-called prime mover has 
aroused criticism In which the conceptions of technology 
applications and their corollaries merge with each other (e.g. 
Nllnlluoto 1984, 278). Von Wright (1981, 182) states that our 
civilization has reached a phase which could be called a 
legitimation crisis* This means that the goals which man seeks 
to realize and the means leading to them, are without 
Justification. A major part of our so-called "development", 
especially in the field, of technology. Is without a legitimate 
basis. 

Undoubtedly there are particular (historical) reasons for the 
rather confused discussion which Is taken place on the 
information society and for the present technology-oriented 
deterministic perspectives. One reason may be the fact that 
social scientists have taken only a minor part In the discussion 
concerning the relationships of technology and society. 
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2*2. Directing the curriculum according to the soclodeter 
mlntstic mode of thought 



The mode of thought according to which future society and Its 
educational planning and curriculum planning will be determined 
by autonomous social relationships! Is also coloured by 
determinism. Suhonen (1984) states that such thinking has been 
characteristic of approaches which also share a more or less 
close connection with the] Marxist sociological tradition. Similar- 
ly, all such pessimistic v'ilons of the future which predict that 
man's freedom will be threatened by some enormous systems 
are coloured by this kind of pessimism. 

In a society where social conditions start to direct and 
control man's activity Instead of themselves being quided by 
man, social relationships "live their own life". The West 
German, HIrsch (1981), speaks of "a security state" which Is 
characterized by a web of organisations and Institutions which 
permeate the everyday life of that society and direct, main- 
tain, supervise and control people's lives. All the different 
domains of human life and their Interconnections, down to the 
slenderest branches (man's dreams, fantasies etc.), are 
subjected to commercial marketing strategies. Even education 
Is part of the controlling machinery and subject to the 
Interests of the commercial world: its goal too. Is to 
acclimatize Individuals to the "Fordlstic" production and 
consumption cycle. With this as their basis the functions of 
education, educational objectives and the procedures leading to 
them are formulated. 

The concept of the "security state" (SIcherheltsstaat) 
embraces the dual nature of the present "welfare state". Wlille 
living conditions of different social groups are evened out 
(blurring the distinction between the proletariat and the middle 
class), new conflicts will arise between the government ap- 
paratus and groups which have been left outside (Sllsiainen 
1985). A society will emerge which is highly developed, 
organized and fragmented in complex ways. 

The organization-saturation and "nationalisation-saturation" 
of society cause different kinds of reactions both at individual 
level and at the level of political activity. Social isolation will 
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grow, "narcissistic" tendencies will Increase, relflcatlon and 
alienation will occur, so that people start to assess themselves 
and others through their possessions. Hirsch (1981, 12) 
maintains that the effects of •Ijehavloural norms" based on 
production and consumption (you must work more and more In 
order to consume greater and greater amounts of less and less 
useful things) are far from straightforward: they also cause 
opposition, maladjustment, refusal and subjective readiness for 
rebellion, which, however are not simple to locate "sociolo- 
gically because they keep changing and altering". 

At the political level there will be Increasing antl-Instltu- 
tlonallsm, opposition to bureaucracy and antipathy towards the 
state. The security state attends to and monitors these 
responses. 

The perq)ectlve which emphasizes autonomous social rela- 
tionships Is related to the question of the correlation between 
education and society, a question which occupies the minds of 
eduu\tional sociologists. The idea that education is an 
autonomous phenomenon is an erroneous and naive one. Hurn 
(1978), for example, regards the educational system and the 
school system as a completely autonomous system which is 
Independent of the rest of the society. A divergent view is 
found in both Marxist find functional philosophy: a very strong 
causal relationship Is seen to exist between education and 
society (Slurala 1983). From the civilization-critical point of 
view (Bourdlen, Foucalt), education Is seen to have a dual 
purpose. It both serves the prevailing social system and also 
creates a basis and provides the tools for an individual to 
develop as an educated person and as an Influential agent 
(RInne & al. 1984). Karisto (1984) maintains that if this view- 
point Is given prominence, it may lead people to underestimate 
man's role in the development of society. 

Even if we start from the assumption that speaking of the 
autonomy of education is ancient history, there still remain a 
few alternatives concerning the correlations between education 
and society. Hargreaves (1980) groups these views Into three 
categories. The first represents the uncompromising soclo- 
determlnlstlc viewpoint: education is totally subordinate, re- 
sponding only passively to demands for change. The second 
group is the relative Independence model. Its message Is that 
education has Its own relatively Independent position In so- 




clety* The third group maintains views, according to which 
there exists a correspondence between education and society 
at the level of social control, but that there is no corre- 
spondence at the interaction level and partly at the 
organisation lev^^I, and that school would rather have some 
independence. 

In many articles Antikainen (1982, 1985) comes down in 
support of the notion of the relative autonomy of education. 
According to him, this would result in the following: 

1) In the future, it will not be possible to base detailed 
descriptions of educational systems dl rectly determln- 
istlcally on the alternatives of social development. A 
certain range of fluctuation and degree of uncertainty must 
be taken into ac count. 

2) A goal-directed ai>proach to the future can also be con- 
sidered relevant. 

3) It Is Important to examine not only the alternatives In the 
educational system, but also those In the school. 

In the following chaptec educational planning will be examin- 
ed primarily from the perspective of the second alternative 
cited above. A goal-directed future Is a phenomenon which is 
related to values. This examination can be called value- 
futurologlcaU 



3. The value-futurological starting point 

The viewpoints discussed above convey the idea that currlcular 
changes are always In some degree consequences of changes 
which have occurred In other domains of society. According to 
views which emphasize technology and the deterministic nature 
of Interactive relationships, man^s role as the creator find 
director of change was minimal or at least vety small. Waen 
values are raised to a position where they set the pace of 
change. It also means that man Is given the decisive role In 
the shaping of the future. People are originators, subjects, and 
not technical Innovations or social relationships. The educa- 
tional sector can be seen as a reforming force and to it can 
be assigned the role of an agency for change. The normative 
aspect is thus emphasized In the curriculum. A value- 
futurologlcal-examlnatlon Is given central Importance* In the 
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work aimed at reforming the curriculum, as In the study of the 
future which contributes to It, the question of the role of 
values cannot be avoided* 



3.1. Problems of the value-based approach 

The adoption of values as the basis for predicting the future 
of educational planning has been Justified on grounds of the 
permanence of values. When ^social scientists often claim that 
values have some degree of permanence. It means that values 
are not seen as mere expressions of Immediate emotional 
reactions of Individuals. Instead, values are regarded as Indi- 
cators of the "undercurrent" of the entire community. Values 
are regulators of human effort and behaviour, and they Influ- 
ence the ^principles of social life In many ways. 

Problems are caused by the fact that values vary not only 
In space - but also In time. How can a curriculum constructor 
know whether a particular state of affairs is desirable In the 
future? Wiiat will people value when children, who are now 
entering the educational system, are adults and citizens of 
working /age? How can the curriculum constructor make choices 
on the basis of today's values which will correspond to the 
values of tomorrow? 

Evolutional discontinuity Is characteristic of value changes. 
Part of the society can be transformed In a relatively short 
time, part of It cannot. Slow change takes place In things 
related to the structure and organization of society; on the 
other hand. In comparison to these, values and Ideas change In 
an exceptional way. They can be Immutable and unalterable for 
a long time and then change quite suddenly and In a stepwise 
manner. It has also been assumed that In the case of long- 
term changes the real cause of changes Is the relationship 
between values and other factors (material factors), because 
at each point of time both values and other factors can be 
ahead of or behind their time. 
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3,2. Quality of life as the starting point for the curriculum? 

• 

The present world situation can be described according to 
certain characteristics which seem to be leading to changes In 
both the material and intellectual domains of life. 

Gllnes (1980) describes seven factors which will exert great 
Influence: 

1) Recently created technologies 

2) Great changes In the world economy 

3) New social and political organizations 

4) Information flow 

5) Increasing disillusionment at world pcverty 

6) New strength of the Third World 

7) Diminishing of global resources 

Many politicians and social scientists believe that we ak^e 
experiencing a period of economic crisis which the developed 
countries drifted Into as early as the 1970s. The steady growth 
of the 1950s and 60s was followed by slow economic devel- 
opment. Another present-day concern is the environmental 
crisis, where It Is particularly the efforts to pursue economic 
benefits that ate seen to be causing damage to nature. The 
crisis of working society means that the notion of work as the 
central purpose of life Is receding. The crisis of the welfare 
stat^ - which also concerns Finnish society - is a concept 
which refers to the diminished ability of government to 
promote the well-being of citizens. Alongside all the above- 
mentioned crises the the crises of values is also mentioned 
together with the notion of a value revolution. 

Since we accept the world of values as the starting point In 
the quest for future alternatives, the logical continuation of 
this examination U theoretically rather straightforward. We 
shall now- examhie In what direction Finnish society Is moving, 
according to those who have studied the problem, and then 
base our premises on these assessments. 

A study of the literature reveals very quickly that this 
present time of ours Is In such a state of ferment that it Is 
difficult to locate the features which might at least be fairly 
certain. SIpIia (1985), among others, states that the social 
situation Is full of contradictions; It has elements which could 
lead to very different developments. Somewhat obscurely, how- 
ever, he also states that there Is uncertainty about the dl- 
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rectloh and the possibilities for the future development of 
society and therefore the present situation Is extremely dif- 
ficult from the point of view of predicting the development of 
values. This statement reflects the somehow subordinate nature 
of values in relation to other mechanisms. 

It is evident that people will not abandon their material 
well-being, even if there was an increase in the appreciation 
of Individual liberty. It seems that man^s values change sbnuU 
taneuously along several dimensions. For example, the values 
related to work and free time are passing through an obvious 
transition stage as appreciations are shifting from work 
towards free time (Suhonen 1984, 21). 

Uusltalo (1984) describes the value revolutions of Finnish 
society. He makes it clear that the discussion about a value 
revolution Is not without foundation. The values of compara- 
tively large population groups are changing in such a way that 
the emphasis placed on material standard of living is shifting 
towards Ihe quality of life. For the present, however, these 
value -changes can only be seen In the overt behaviour of 
relatively small groups. The shift of values towards quality of 
life implies, among other things, that: 

"Increasingly few people regard v;ork as the central 
purpose of theh Ilvcs^^ arid increasingly many feel sym- 
. pathy towards softer values; they want to live in har- 
mony with their environment, they are dubious about the 
large organizations, in business and government and feel 
tempted to jump off the threadmill of status anxiety at 
the same time as attempts are made to Increase the 
speed of the mill in social politics." (Uusltalo 1984, 6.) 

The latest investigations indicate that apprehensions about 
decreased valuation of work have actually become true. Basing 
his conclusions on material collected in spring 1984, Ylttstalo 
(1986) states that the status of work in relation to family life 
has decreased strongly in five years. According to the findings, 
the proportion of those who regard work as the primary area 
of their lives, has decreased by 16 percent In five years. Now- 
adays only 35 percent of Finns regard work as the most 
important thing in their lives. More than half of the re- 
spondents regard home life as the most Important sector of 
their lives. It should be noted that, according to this study, 
the Importance of freetlme spent outside the home has remain- 
ed small. 
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Apcbrding to Uusitalo. It is important to note that these 
velue- changes imply that people are beginning to question the 
ibeially dominant conception of well-being. Whereas up to the 
present time economic and material well-being have been 
prevalent, there are a^lratlons germinating where defhiltlons 
of well-being are no longer interpicted directly according to 
gross national product. Economic well-being is only part of 
total weli-behig. Well-behig also deludes the quality of life, 
representing sometWng non-material (spiritual and social good), 
which does not necessarily improve hi step with material 
standard of Uvhig. in the wo£id of values so-called soft values 
and privatization are gaining emphasis hi contrast to the hard 
values and collectivism of the past. The voter-citizen is more 
unpredictable and volatile than ever before. Now the pressures 
are manifold and pull hi several directions and people cannot 
be steered as easily as they used to be. The abundance of 
information, a high level of education and improved communica- 
tions, make It possible for people to make their own decisions. 
The political controllability of society is decreashig all the 
time. 

One higrcdlent of the quality of life is an experience of 
life's meaningfulnesz. Material well-being alone is not suffi- 
cient to create a^ ealisfylng life when there is a lack of 
mf^togfubiess In life, a sense of life's futility. According to 
Frarid (1981), man needs ta*s which add to the meanins- 
fumess of existence. It should be the task of education to 
help pe<^le to set goals fc* their lives and to take on tasks 
for themselves. Slplia (198S^ stresses that it is taiportant that 
people should not find the cpeaningfuiness of life in themselves, 
but rather In participation in the human community. 

In currlcular decisions the value changes described above 
should be aK)lled at least to the discussions about goals and 
contents. Are we, by means of the curriculum, almhig at 
producing people who work for 40 years of their lives and is 
It the task of school to prepare people primarily for work? if 
not, where is the emphasis? What does quality of life at a 
deeper level mean as an educational aim? 
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4. ConcbOing assessment 



The thoughts^ visions and sketches presented above are 
naturally only Ideas and views. Reality Is reality. The designers 
of the practical curriculum and those who lnq)lement the 
curriculum, are not as gullible as theoretically oriented dogma: 
the practice of teaching Is more realistic than the most 
realistic theories. 

It seems evident, however, that decision-makers In the 
educational sector are hot capable of coping with the 
unexpected events which the present and the future entail, 
unless we are prepared for thenu We should try to construct 
images of the future and our ai^roach should be by means of 
reasoning. Forecasting is the keyword In future education and 
also In curriculum construction. 

Who is going to dictate the "right" way to solve currlcular 
problems? Are the decisions based on conventionality or on a 
futureroriente^l^ ta^^^ climate? How can we avoid in the 

field of education the kind of policy which Is based on sub- 
ordination and adjustment? Can education become an agency of 
social change and what would this require of the curriculum? 
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THE CURRICULUM AS A FACTOR DIRECTING ACTUAL TEACHING 



Perttl Kansanen 



K The curriculum as an Independent concept 

Viewed from an International standpoint, the systematlzatlon of 
the study of education shows an exceptional diversity. Here In 
Finland we have long been In the habit o^ considering the 
study of education to be an Independent branch of scholar- 
shp, even If research In this field has produced little which Is 
Independent of that which has been attained within the frame- 
work of othet; disciplines. 

In Finnish, academic Instruction a division of the study of 
education Into subdlsclpllnes has been followed since the begin- 
ning of the 19S0*s. This division recognized five main fields: 
the philosophy of education, the history of education, compara- 
tive education, the psychology and sociology of education, and 
didactics. We have also tended to recognize marginal fields, 
the main problems of which are considered as falling wltHin 
scope of the study of education If the perspective from v/hlch 
these problems are examined has Its origin In that field. 
Examples of such marginal fields are the psychology of learn- 
ing, the social psychology of education, developmental psychol- 
ogy, etc. 

A classification of this type is, of course, always arbitrary 
to some degree, and It serves some specific purpose. From the 
standpoint of academic teaching the division has demonstrated 
Itself to be quite practlcaL It has, however, not been free of 
problems nor is It one which Is generally accepted. Develop- 
ment within the field has naturally led to a point where a 
division of this type has begun to show Its age, but the basic 
division can still be seen in university degree programs. 

Within the Finnish context an Interesting additional aspect 
has been provided by the fact that the division In question has 
often been used as criterion In the opinions submitted by the 
experts who are asked to evaluate the candidates for professor- 
ships In the field of education. This has been particularly true 
when filling a position in this field which does not have any 
particular specialty. In case after case the minimal requlre- 
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ment ha^. been expertise In at least two of the five subdlscl- 
plbies. The procedure originated at a time whea positions were 
not usually linked to a particular ^clallzatlon. Nowadays, ,r 
however, they tend to be more carefully defined. ;* 
In any case didactics appears as one autonomous subdisclp- ; 
line within the field of education, and it often assumes the I 
role of the actual specialty. Nevertheless, the international 
terminology Is confusli^, the reason for this being the signifi- 
cant difference between the relevant English-based and German- 
based vocabularies. In following discussion an analysis will be 
made of the similarities, differences, and connections between 
the; ;concepts 'didactics' and 'curriculum' on the basis of the 
ternJnologies which have evolved on the basis of these two 
languages. 



a) The English-based terminology 

International terminology exhibits considerable differences de- 
pending upon whether German-based or English-based terminol- 
ogy Is followed. Tibbie (5966), a basic work hitended for 
teacher education, follows tJie division In question rather 
closely, hut It Is nevertheless essential that neither didactics 
mor any correspondbig subdlsclpllne has any place at all beside 
the theory of education, the philosophy of education, the 
history of education, the psychology of education, and the 
sociology of education. This evident difference ultimately dem- 
onstrates itself to be an ever-present source of difficulty when 
atten«)tlng to relate the terminology ascd In Finland to that 
which has been formulated In English. 

It Is clearly evident that one central- explanation for the dif- 
ference in question is the linking of central questions to the 
examination of problems within both education and teaching. 
Particularly In the American literature. Issues pertaining to 
education are clearly examined In a manner which emphasizes 
their factual and normative aspects. In which case the latter 
field Is often referred to under the label 'teaching methods'. 
In basic textbooks the psychology of education and didactics 
are linked together, being referred to as 'educational psychol- 
ogy' (cf. such works as Klausmeler & Ripple 1971 and Gage 6 
Berliner 1984). Books of this type have lengthy sections con- 
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talning background material of a purely psychological nature as 
well as clear nonnative sections which correspond to the books 
used In Finland for didactics. 

As pertains to American practice, the suitability of the termi- 
nology is evidently linked to the fact that teaching Is studied 
in conjunction with different types of curricula. This means 
that parallel curricula may exist simultaneously, with teaching 
thus being studied as something on a level above the curricula. 
This feature is particularly well evidenced In those anthologies 
which attempt to provide a synthesis of the results of research 
devoted to teaching. The well-known book by Dunkln and 
BIddle (1974), to cite but one example, does not even contain 
the term •curriculum' In the Index, Its meaning being presented 
(p. 43) in one sentence as one contextual factor of the school 
class. This feature of the book naturally brings along with It a 
vacuum with respect to specific values. It also makes results 
extremely difficult to compare since teaching goals do not 
guide the study. On the other hand the claim can certainly be 
made that the practices characteristic of western schools have 
so many universal goals that they make comparison of results 
possible. But If this Is the case, then the only comparison 
attainable Is of a partial nature. 

The same feature Is repeated again in handbooks for con- 
ducting research on teaching (the latest being Wlttrock 1986). 
In such books the examtaatlon of teaching has, almost as a 
rule, been separated from the context of the curriculum. This 
behig the case. It is understandable that when criticism has be- 
gun to be voiced against the widely used process-product para- 
digm It has been directed specifically agilnst the nonriatlve 
aspect of teaching. Garrison and Macmillan (1984), to cite an 
example, focus attention on those deflclences In the studies 
conducted thusfar which are the result either of Intentions 
havhig been neglected or of the difference which is caused by 
the normative component of teaching compared to the situation 
prevallhig In research carried out within the framework of the 
natural sciences. From our perspective criticism of this type 
seems to be astoundingly simple, but It may be understandable 
specifically because of the difference In the background to the 
• curricula. For all practical purposes we have In Finland one 
and the same national curriculum which, at least ' in principle, 
provides all research with the normative component in a man- 
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In English-based usage that which is equivalent to didactics 
Is to be found more through the intermediary of the concept 
of curriculum than by combining educational psychology and 
teaching methods* This method does, naturally, bring us quite 
close to the type of didactic books used in Finland, and we 
come all the closer, the more general the type of didactics 
with which we are dealing. The central question is evidently 
one bearing on two issues: how general may the terms be in 
which didactics may be written and how concretely may the 
goals and philosophical bases be presented. General didactics is 
based on, and, indeed; must always be based on, some type of 
Interpretation of the goals of education, but in such cases the 
goals might only be of so general a nature, so universal, that 
generality still has some utility. The determining factors in 
these cases are such goals as teaching fundamental skills In 
reading, writing, arithmetic, with additional determinants being 
factors such as the conditions set down by the school system 
pertaining to the number of students, age groups, class sizes, 
and similar considerations. 

In situations of the type depicted here it would undoubtedly 
be possible to write a general didactics without it having to 
be linked to any ^ecific written curriculum. In such cases the 
social situation as well as background issues of a philosophical 
nature are implicitly Included without their h:iving to be point- 
ed out separately. In principle, cases such' as tfiis provide the 
possibility of analyzing the considerations constituting the back- 
ground and then, almost as though aicerwards, of presenting 
the basis of the curriculum. Nevertheless there atfj gtounds for 
questioning whether a didactics of this type could be 
transferred from, let us say^ one school system to another 
since the curriculum will be different in any case. Or might it 
be the case that the general goals of teaching in particular 
are so similar within the same cultural region (e,g, -Northern 
Europe) that a general didactics of the type under discussion 
Is possible, 

^ Nevertheless, the content of currlcuium-orlented research pro- 
vicies an easier means for finding links to the subdiscipline 
wfthin the study of education which in Finland is referred to 
as 'didactics'. In this case it Is also essential that this puts 
us in the niidst both of educational practice and of the educa- 
tional system as it functions within society. Problems are no 
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longer examined prlmarliy from the theoretical standpoint, 
viewed from the perq;)ectlve provided by educational psychol- 
ogy, or from the standpoint of the general suitability of curri- 
cula, but rather In the manner regulated by both the goals of 
the curriculum and the conditions which have been presented. 
Curriculum-oriented research Is thus of a practical nature, It Is 
developmental work with respect to education In addition to 
being research, the subject of which U the effectiveness of 
teaching* 

The curriculum-oriented aspect already contains the 
nonnatlve aspect of teaching In its Initial stages, the curricu- 
lum Is something like a plan for learning (Taba 1962, 11) but, 
of course, not for any learning at all, but rather for learning, 
the content of which has been specified. That which Is planned 
and which provides the Justification for conducting research 
thus depends upon the nature of the curriculum or, in this 
sense, the teaching plan. 

From that which has been presented it Is clear that no 
curriculum can be transferred from one school system to an- 
other without problems. Nevertheless, principles, theoretical 
models, and even theories may be formulated as to how a 
curriculum can be drawn up in the best possible way if the 
goals which have been presented are considered to be the 
criteria (cf, e,g, Saylor et ah 1981), 

The above considerations also imply that curriculum-oriented 
literature may be quite general in nature if It Is thought of as 
having been written for what Is, In its essential aspects, the 
same curriculum. This actually makes the elaboration of a 
theory of curricula possible, nor does It exclude the formula- 
tion of a general didactics. 

But what Is It that separates the approach used within 
educational psycliology and curriculum-oriented literature from 
one another? Works bearing titles such as Curriculum Theory 
or Curriculum Plavning set forth goals which are very general 
abstract, neglecting altogether those which would be of a more 
concrete nature. In this respect they could serve as guidebooks 
for drawing up any curriculum at all. Neither do works of this 
type tackle the problems of actual teaching In any way which 
could be considered as deep or detailed, even though writing 
speculatively about something such as methods of work Is 
certainly possible. It appears to be the case that currlculum- 
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oriented literature Is primarily aimed at guiding the formula-* 
tlon of curricula, with didactics In the sense understood in 
Finland being found on the pages devoted to educational psy- 
chology and guides to teaching methods* The American didactic 
literature lacks general teaching guides written to direct the 
Isq;>lementatlon of some concrete teaching plan. 



b) The German-based terminology 

In education as it has developed within the German-speaking 
academic tradition didactics has traditionally occupied a firm 
position as one of the subdlsclpllnes within the field. In the 
survey presented by Blankertz (1975^ 13-14) it is made clear 
that even though the term 'didactics' Is Greek In origin and 
thus potentially an element of the common heritage of western 
education, use of the term has^ In iact^ primarily been re* 
strlcted to German and those areas which are subject to lii- 
fluence from that language. The term Is virtually unknown In 
the terminologies which have been elaborated on the basis of 
French or English. In any case^ ever since the beginning of 
the 1600*5 ^didactics* has been a central term In the area 
where German Is ^ken. 

The term 'curriculum* also has a long history and, according 
to Blankertz (1975, 118-122), It was also current in German 
until it fell into disuse some time during the I8th century, 
only to be revived at the end of the I960's under the Influ- 
ence of English-based terminology. The term 'curriculum' thus 
came to replace 'teaching plan', but not as a synonym. The 
Introduction of a new term meaitt the Introduction of a new 
content (cf. also Mallnen 1985, 15-24). 

In clarifying the connections between 'didactics' and 
•teaching plan' (that Is to say 'curriculum') It Is very easy to 
analyze each term separately, subsequently obtaining detailed 
Information about the specific characteristics of each of them 
separately. On the other hand it Is already more difficult to 
analyze the connections between the two terms. It would be 
tempting to Identify 'didactics' with 'teaching plan', particu- 
larly so that the German term 'didactics' would t>6 considered 
to correspond to the English-based 'curriculum'. This would, 
however, be an unjustified oversimplification, the specific rea- 
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son for -thlr; being that the term ^curriculum* Is now also 
widely used In the German termlnologyt having acquired there 
a wide number of different meanings. The term 'curriculum' 
appears to have replaced the old term 'Lehrplan' (=' teaching 
plan')^ although not In all contexts* Additionally, It Is now 
used Instead of the term 'didactics'. 

In the presentations of klafkl (1963 and 1970) and Blankertz 
(1975): German didactics Is classified into several schools of 
thought, between which there prevail several rather consider- 
able differences of principle. After Robinsohn (1967) caused 
the term 'curriculum' to be brought back Into use, the theory 
of teaching plans as well as its derivatives have been linked 
together as something which. In actual fact. Is a single 
subdlsclpllne within didactics. Klafkl pointed out In 1970, and 
subsequently with even greater clarity in 1974 and 1976, that 
the theory of curricula could be subsumed under the concept 
of didactics which owes its origin to Weniger. In actual fact 
Klafkl (J1974) specifies both terms under a single entry 
(Currlcul «m - Didaktik). Nevertheless, there does not seem to 
be any unambiguous agreement concerning the use of the 
terms, and the mutual relationships between the two have also 
been regarded as a problem by Menck (1975) who, howevert 
does not suggest any solution. 

Since 'didactics' has no unambiguous meaning In the German 
terminology identifying 'teaching plan' with 'didactics' Is also 
Impossible. On this basis the term 'curriculum' must be under- 
stood as one of the orientations of didactics. Characteristic of 
this orientation Is a specific emphasis on didactic problems, 
this being typical of orientations within didactics, each of 
which Is characterized by a specific emphasis. To some degree 
the theory of teaching plans has brought forth problem areas 
of a type which traditional didactics has not treated. As 
examples of these Hamayer (1983, 55) calls attention to teach- 
ing materials, the different phases in decision making and their 
evaluation, and the implementation which follows it. 

Aschersluben (1983) sheds light on some interesting aspects 
of speculation devoted to the connections between didactics 
and teaching plan (curriculum). Among the things to which he 
calls attention Is the fact that Robinsohn thought himself able 
to completely replace 'didactics' tvlth 'curriculum*, this at- 
tempt reflecting the despair he felt at the time of reforming 



the school system by utilizing stimuli originating In didactics. 
Aschersleben agrees with Klafkl and Blankertz In Interpreting 
the orientation begun by Roblnsohn as representative of the 
already prevailing classification. In particular, Aschersleben 
considers the status attained by teaching goals In the current 
examination of didactics to be an especially noteworthy pro- 
duct of the orientation towards curricula. It should be 
mentioned that Aschersleben's habit of referring to the orien- 
tation In question as 'curriculare DIdaktIk' can hardly be 
regarded as advancing conceptual clarity. 

Despite the fact that the term 'curriculum' was acquired by 
German didactics through Influence from English, It may be ana- 
lyzed as having numerous semantic contents and nuances, de- 
pending on the context In which It and the purpose for which 
It Is used. Relsse (1975) points out that the term 'curriculum' 
Is strongly culture-bound for which reason comparison of Its 
meanings across linguistic boundaries Is fraught with particular 
difficulties. That this Is the case Is. clear, since a teaching 
plan Is always drawn up for some particular purpose and 
differences between societies are also necessarily visible In the 
Idea which has been accepted as the basis for the teaching 
plan. Additionally, of course, any term may also have several 
meanings within a ^clflc cultural environment (cf. Connelly & 
Lantz 1985). 

The^ discussion above does not apply to socialist didactic lit- 
erature In German. There the term 'curriculum' Is not used. 
On the other hand the Idea of didactics as a branch of 
scholarship Is consistent and, there being a nation-wide unified 
teaching plan In the German Democratic Republic, for example, 
all didactic analysis Is specifically concerned with the problems 
resulting from this particular teaching plan. On the other hand 
It must be remembered that In the German Democratic Re- 
public a clear difference Is made between didactics and 
methods. This Is a kind of sensitive point In didactics and It 
serves as a kind of division between different schools of 
thought. With respect to the orientations prevailing In the 
German Federal Republic several Interpretations exist, some of 
which are mutually contradictory. The didactics current In Fin- 
land has, as Is well known, so-called area of methods as one 
of Its components, but It does not even make use of this term. 
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c) Cbnclttsions 



In' the classification used In Finland didactics has thus tradi- 
tionally t;ad a clear position as one of the subdlscipiines within 
the study of education, and this Is probably primarily attribu- 
table to the German tradition of didactics. Despite the fact 
that the field of education has expanded, now containing 
specific subdlscipiines which are more sharply defined than had 
previously been the case^ the basic division has not been 
changed here In Finland. The newer academic textbooks in this 
field seem to follow this division either explicitly or with 
slight revisions (cf* PlUvdnsalo 1978, Antikainen - Nuutinen 
1982, Vlljanen 1982 and K. Nurmi 1983). Criteria for division 
based on factors other than the systematic nature of the 
sciences might, of .course, also come Into consideration. Such 
factors might be the contents of specific subjects (physical 
education, musical education* etc.) or a classification based on 
the progression of the educational process. 

How, then. Is the connection between didactics and the 
curriculum to be regarded? Blankertz Identified the theory of 
curricula with a specific didactic orientation, but this solution 
does not have universal validity. Here in Finland Salmlnen 
(1982, 7) has defined didactics using the curriculum as the 
basic concept. The definition Is actually the same as that pre- 
sented by Lahdes, Koskennieml, and HMlinen as well as by the 
committee re^nslble for planning comprehensive school 
currieaia. It Is posslbie that at that time specifically English 
literature dealing with curricula was sought to provide support 
for the definition (for example Salmlnen refers to Saylor and 
Alexander). This Is also suggested by Kangasnlemi (1985, 7) In 
his discussion of the origin of the definition which Is used In 
Finland. 

In this discussion, however, no stand Is taken concerning the 
mutual relationships Jiolding between didactics and the curricu- 
lum. It is true that In Kangasnlerai's own analysis Kangasnlemi 
refers to the order of these relationships when he presents the 
curriculum as a goal, stating that "An effort was made to 
subordinate teaching to the curriculum, (Kangasnlemi 1985, 
2). In the analysis presented by Atjonen (1985, 13-14) we 
already see how comprehensive a teaching plan might be in the 
curriculum sense as well as how this makes the connection of 
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the curriculum to didactics problematical. Leimu also demon- 
strates the same point, basing his argumentation on Marklund's 
conqiarlson of the term 'curriculum' as used In the literature 
written In Swedish or English, but, together with this he has 
added' his evaluation concerning Uie use of the term. In .Finnish. 
The addition demonstrates that here In Finland the term 
•curriculum' Is really understood comprehensively so that It 
contains all possible arrangements (Lelmu 1985, 19-23). 

Evidently, In Finland, too, the position of the curriculum aiid 
of Its planning will only become stronger In the future. Judging 
from the fact that, from an International standpoint, this ap- 
pears to be the direction which Is being followed In our 
country. For example, such terms as 'Implementation of the 
curriculum' (cf. Kangasnleml 1985) and the curriculum system 
taken Into use by the Finnish National Board of General Educa- 
tion well lend themselves to focusing attention more on the 
admtolstratlve than on the teaching aspect. The, danger Is that 
the position of the didactic content will become weaker and 
such considerations as the Implementation will acquire the 
status of some kind of a superordlnate concept which contains 
teaching. 



2, The position of didactics 

In a previous series of articles (Kansanen 1976, 1985, and 
1986) an effort was made to analyze the position of didactics 
compared to the curriculum (cf. figure 1). The foregoing dis- 
cussion may, for Its part, demonstrate that a curriculum may 
have and. Indeed, does have a different, status in different 
educational systems. In: any case it Is clear that a curriculum 
is always some concrete plan Intended for some educational 
activity. The term 'educational plan' might be better suited to 
today's usage and pur;)oses, as v/as already pointed out several 
years ago by Paakkola and Suorttl (1974). 

The figure clearly shows that It Is possible In principle for 
an educational system to contain parallel curricula which sure- 
ly require different types of didactic solutions. A situation of 
this type Is to be found In many of the countries whose 
literature and research we keep track of here In Finland. This 
difference also causes terminological confusion. The Finnish 
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educatlonrl s^o'te*^ die comprehensive school Is the object of 
our ekaminHfXoTt here - nevertheless functions according to one 
so-called nation-wide plan which, in present circumstances can 
Show some q;>eclflc features from one municipality to another* 
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PHILOSOPHICAL BASES 
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Figure 1. The factors forming the framework of a curriculum 
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Nevertheless, the phIlos<vhical bases of the curriculum are 
consistent, nor it Is possible to diverge from them. Diverging 
from them might come Into question In some special schools or 
In ccmjunctlon with educational experiments but hardly other- 
wise. 

In the diagram the curriculum Is shown divided Into two 
con^nents: philosophical and other bases,- and the actual plan. 
The border hetf/een these two components falls speclilcally on 
the goal& When the bases have been considered and the 
background established - either explicitly or Implicitly - the 
goals may be presented. The change with respect to that 
which has preceded is to be found precisely here and some of 
the Imprecision characterizing the concepts Is specifically at- 
tributable to the position of the goals In the curriculum. At 
the time when no separate goals were presented In the curri- 
cula the solutions reached In the curriculum pertaining to 
values were not dlsceiTtlble either. In the same manner a clear 
division Into curriculum-oriented studies and didactic method- 
ology also often meant a subordinate relationship to the 
advantage* of the content. Didactic orientations of this type 
are stlli to be encountered, and to take one example. In the 
German Democratic Republic, the division conthiues to be a 
clear one (Dldaktik - Methodlk). 

When compllhig curricula the .following observation appears 
to hold: the more those backgroud factors and social conditions 
which play a role in th3 .actual tef»Ciilng process have been 
taken Into consideration and, on the other hand, the more inter- 
est iR didactics has been oriented towards the forms teaching 
actually asstunes, then the more comprehensive a task the com- 
pilation of a curriculum has been understood to be. The ex- 
plicit statement of the .^oals Is but a short step to a con- 
sideration of the bases underlying them. Nevertheless, this step 
Is decisive to the e)itent that along with the bases the number 
of factors exerting an Influence on the compilation of a cur- 
riculum drastically increases, also, evidently, behig shifted 
away from what has traditionally been the area undei tood to 
be uldactlcs. 

Furthermore, when questions of procedure are raised and 
placed either parallel to or even before the content, the 
manner In which the emphasis on specific goals Is linked to 
the forms actually assumed by teaching Is also brought more 
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clearly Into evidence. Forms of teaching are no longer planned 
solely on the basis of simultaneous ieaming, but rather their 
use also has an Intrinsic value. From this It follows that Issues 

-"^^ pertaining* to the formal a^>ects of teaching are Included in 
the curriculum where they can be treated as an Independent 
wb^le and not merely as something connected to a specific 

c: whole. In any case the field of the curriculum Is expanding in 
this direction as welL 

The dI»:nission which has been going on in the German 
didactic, literature concerning the relationship between 
•dldacti^' and 'methodology' (cf. Klafki 1970) may be examin- 
ed as one demonstration of these developmental trends. Klafki 
shows that the inte^Bction between these terms Is based on 
the fact that working habits and other available means are 
also a part of teaching In a certain sense, and they may be 
used to trying to achieve certato goals. The goals of teachtag, 
which hlerarchlaiiy govern both the content and the forms of 
teaching, provide the ^)ecific unifying factor. Klafki (1976) 
has even begun to speak of the predomtoance of the 
•totentlonaUty of didactics' rather than of the leading signifi- 
cance of didactics as he did previously. After all, the older 
didactics ^)ecifically meant contents. Nevertheless, it must be 
pototed out that the goals of teachtag understood narrowly 
with respect to ^)ecific subjects have not contataed this trato 
of thought, for which reason it was easy to subordinate the 
means to the content. A developmental phase has been needed 
as a consequence of which curricula have begun to have 
general goals written tato them which would constitute the 
potots of departure for tadividuai subjects and other specific 
goals. 

It follows from the presentation that the normative aspect 
of the curriculum Is recognised more easily than was hitherto 
the cas'^. Previously, when curricula were tersely written, the 
goals and solutions pertatatag to values might remain unre- 
cognized during an entire teaching career. They might, 
perhaps, have been internalized through other means and thus 
become self-evident. Nevertheless, the normative aspect of the 
curriculum was by no means unambiguous, as is demonstrated 
by Blankertz (1975, 18-27). The same values expressed on the 
general level provide reason for coming to quite different con- 
crete details at various phases, as can be observed In the 
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an^le literature dealing with the definition of goals on the 
basis of solutions reached. Thus, the normative aspect does not 
necessarily determine the solutions which pertain to the 
cunrlculuiiu. but rather .many other. Int-^nrenlng. external factors 
as well as the Internal .regularities of acdial teaching Influence 
the form assumed by the final curriculum* • 

Everything notwithstanding, the curriculum itself is always 
normative, this being a consequence of itsf bases and the goals 
which COTStltute the framework within which it was elabor- 
ated* And, since we in Finland have only one type of 
curriculum In use it Is for all practical purposes the same as 
didactics* But Is this conclusion generally valid, or does it only 
hold true In educational systems which function according to a 
naticmal curriculum? To what degree Is it possible for set 
goals to change without a corresponding change In the didactic 
conclusions? 

In principle it is evidently necessary to tend towards the 
more extreme conclusion. In other words, to point bdt that 
Insofar as the bases /ihd glais are explicitly expressed we have 
a normative system; On the other hand it could also be 
thought that examination In context of goals which are suffi- 
ciently similar as to both their nature and their orientation 
may even be general and may, perhaps, become detached from 
nonnativity. In any case It seems that the curriculum contains 
a generous amount of elements which are not of a didactic 
nature and. In that sense, they might be essentially nqn- 
normative* From this we come to a (X)nclusion according to 
which ^curriculum* may be a more comprehensive concept than 
didactics but hardly one which is superordlnate to it. From 
this it can also be observeJ how the Eiiglish 'curriculum*. 
Including as it does factors other than didactics. Is more 
comprehensive than the old term * teaching plan* which has 
been In^ use here (cf. particularly Malinen 1985). 

There is no unanimity of opinion as to what didactics means. 
Similarly, In th^ opinion ''jf such authorities as Blankertz the 
status of normative didactics Is low. In the diagram this detail 
is made evident in the connection holding between philo- 
sophicai bases and the actual teaching plan. In teaching 
practice this is noticed in the comments of several teachers, 
according to which they consider goals and bases to be 
decorative sentences which hr^e no significance in the actual 
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teaching, in any case a laifge amount of literature has been 
published In the German Federal Republic presentlrtr difietcnt 
ts/pes of didactic orientations which demand for themselves 
scientific status (cf. e.g. Borsum et al. 1982 or Aschersleben 
1983): 

- Didactics may tie understood as the theory of tieachlng 
("Pldaktik als Theorle des Uriterrlchts"), this being the 
orientation represented by such scholars as Schulz. 

r Didactics, according to the view held later by Klafkl, is a 
totality of decisions which take place In four dimensions "die 
Zicle, die Inhalte, die Methoden und die Medlen" ('The goals, 
the contents, the methods, and- the medla^} 

- According to communicative didactics teaching Is a communi- 
cative process in which group teaching assumes the role of the 
basic unit of interaction. 

By calling attention to these examples out of the large 
number available It is our purpose here to demonstrate that 
German didactics attempts to be something other than norma- 
tive or, to use the terminology current in Finland, something 
otlier than a doctrine of teaching. It !s also noticed quite 
quickly that in orientations of this type virtually nothing Is 
said about the content of the teaching, this is left to be the 
concern of the didactics of different subjects. Separated from 
their contents, didactic orientations may be descriptive, verj* 
general, and, wliat Is most In^rtant, they are not linked to 
any specific curriculum. The difference between practice In 
the Nordic countries and that In the German Democratic 
Republic is considerable. If we observe the diagram we can 
conclude that West German didactics is, In principle, research 
on teaching, and, evidently, in Its own opinion, most essientlally 
the 'theory of teaching. 

Is It then the case that Finnish <^dactlcs Is linked to a na- 
tion-wide curriculum In such a manner that It cannot be under- 
stood as something descriptive or as a theory of teaching? In 
my opinion this is Indeed the case. Nevertheless some re- 
servations have to be made concerning this conclusion. Even 
thoii^^h Finnish textbooks In didactics have been written with a 
set of goals as their basis we are justified In asking the de- 
gree to which this has limited our examination and the con- 
ditions under which the text could be transferred to the 
context of some other curriculum. In my opinion this shift 



could be made very easily, given how general they are. Both 
In principle and from a formal standpoint didactics In Finland 
appears as a- doctrine cf teaching In the actual meaning of 
this term, but In practice the didactics practiced here concen- 
.trates so -greatly on. research,, and. is so International In nature 
that the conditions set down by the goals hardly appear as 
limiting factors in the conclusions that are drawn. 

The foregoing leads Inevitably to the conclusion which fol- 
lows accc-dlng to which didactics as practiced In Finland has 
diverged from the German tradition and, as something ^dif- 
ferent, has not been Influenced by Its newest orientations. The 
English-based approach as well as :the acceptance of the 
curriculum as a central concept have confused the terminology. 
The Influence exerted by English-based termlnolog:/ would have 
assumed that we make a clean break with the old concept of 
didactics, but what has^ happened In Finland Is that the terms 
have been retained, but their meaning has gradually changed to 
something which Is ptlmarlly national In nature and which does 
not find any real international equivalent. 



3. Some clues concerning the position of the theory of 



The diagram presented demonstrates that the attempt Is made 
to have the theory of teaching refer to a more comprehensive 
phenomenon than a currlculuif* or didactics. The diagram also 
pr^^ents the origin of the theory Inductively from the direction 
of practice. On the basis of accumulating empirical research 
material then general points of departure and regularities are 
outlined for teaching. If the construction of a theory of teach- 
ing Is understood' In this manner the solutions pertaining to 
values which characterize Its content gradually fall away since 
the theory of teaching can hardly be linked to any normative 
background and this consequently also applies to a teaching 
plan. 

In the construction of an empirically oriented teaching 
theory that which Is common co teaching Is essentially filtered 
as It passes through different cultural environments, different 
types of educational systems and the contexts provided by 
various curricula. The view hardly leads to pure ecclectlcism 



teaching 




since, Insofar as teaching Has any general regularities at all, 
they have to be made evident as results of the research. In 
actual fact, we approach a theoretical object such as the re- 
search concrntratlng on learning, If we free ourselves from the 
. ;iin|ltatI<His Imposed by the curriculum examples of which are 
features such as the amount to be taught at one time and the 
division Into grades. In the same manner limitations pertaining 
to contisnt are easily encountered In that all students do not 
have the opportunity to continue their studies as far as their 
abilities would allow them to do. It should be observed that 
from a practical standpoint the separation of the theory of 
teaching from the curriculum and the doctrine of teaching Is 
probably impossible; 

On the other hand we could also think of constructing a 
theory of teaching deductively In which case it would not be 
primarily based ou empirical results. Would It,^ however, ever 
be possible to free ourselves completely from the empirical 
data since. If the sources of the concepts are not documented 
in actual research, they are nevertheless based on some kind 
of view of the reality which surrounds the educational process. 
The manner in which this view was acquired constitutes, how- 
ever, a new problem. Evidently, outlining a deductive theory of 
teaching Is more difficult and It would require empirical Infor- 
mation obtahied from research to support It. The confrontation 
presented here Is to be understood primarily as a means, of 
bringing our observations Into sharper perspective. HoweVer, 
the deductive procedure of outlining a theory does approadh 
that which is understood as the curriculum theory. In a 
situation In which the first steps In compiling a curriculum are 
made, there are already so many conditions and limitations 
given that by analyzing them reciprocally it may be possible to 
arrive at a result which controls the curriculum. 

If the conclusion that 'curriculum* Is a concept which Is 
wider .than 'didactics' Is taken Into^ consideration here, the 
theoretic*.)! examination of our curriculum contains not only 
more but^ also different concepts itah does the theory of 
teaching. The didactic solutions made concerning a situation 
determined by a curriculum are always made In accordance 
the conditions which have been given. On the other hand. 
It Is also possible to change the curriculum from the stand- 
point of the conditions If this measure Is given sufficient 



consideration. For exanq;)ie, a specific subject might have a 
^)eclfic number of hours reserved for it, teaching facilities 
might have been built according, to norms, etc. Neither 
curricular planning nor the teaching personnel can have^ any 
real affect oh these factors and didactical solutions must 
follow, the conditions they predefined. 

The aspect of evaluation still has to be considered when 
examining the compilation of the theory of teaching. The 
evaluation or effectiveness of the teaching are not the same 
* th^iigs as the evaluation or feasIbUIty of the curriculum, in 
actual fact teaching has been qiilte decisively subordinated to 
factors which constitute the framework of the currlculunu This, 
Indeed raises the question of the degree to which a theory of 
teaching could be general If a curriculum determines the so- 
called frame factors on the other hand and the goal? and, as a 
consequence, the content of teaching as well as their methods 
of realization, on t^>c other. 

A ^cautious approach would be to determine the structure of 
a theory of teaching: in at least two phases, of which the first 
one would be an attempt to rise abbve the normative limita- 
tions of the curriculum within a specific educational system 
(for example In Finland), while the other would be yet a 
further attempt to create an analysis which would be more 
ge.ieral and transcend curricula. 
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THE OPERATIONAL STRUCTURE' OF SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Paavo Mallnen 



U On the stuly of curricula In operation 

It is possible to examine curricula in their different phases, 
beginning with general planning at the national level and 
.proceeding to the planning and teaching work carried out by 
the teacher. Attention has usual!>' bee;i focused on currlcular 
goals and contents, as revealed In written curricula, whereas 
the study of the operation of curricula Is a 'comparatively 
recent concern. The notion of curricula In operation Involves 
t^e interpretation and application to teaching of general cur- 
riculum plans constructed In advance. The research design 
Includes, among other -things^ an analysis of the curriculum 
application process, an examination of Its functional structure 
and a comparison of the different Implementation models. In 
research of this type a normative approach Is adopted, since 
the^ aim Is to find an uncon^Ucated and a];^r(^rlate opera- 
tional model. The criteria of a good operational model are 
bound lip with locally determined conditions, although It Is pos- 
sible to explicate a theory^ of functional structure at a general 
leveL 

Earlier work dealing with the theoretical examination of 
curricula has extensively analyzed typical features of planning. 
These have been classified as determinants of curricula (e.g. 
Saylor ft Alexander 1966) or as currlcular codes (Lundgren 
1979). Such research has clarified the formation of general 
goals. One example of this type of research Is the comparative 
study based on the reports of the primary and comprehensive 
school curriculum committees for the years 1925, 1952 and 
1970 (RInne 1984). This perspective assumes Importance when 
the construction of curricula Is detached from the admin- 
istrative Impleriientatlon. In an administratively defined curricu- 
lum It Is possible to analyze factors which have Influenced its 
practical Implementation. Ilsalo (1984), for example, carried 
out such an analysis in his Investigation of the implementation 
of upper secondary school curricula. 
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As the link between curriculum Implementation and: admin- 
istration became more explicit In the 197bs, the need to 
.examine the functioning of curricula Increased In Finland. At 
the first stage the new structure was analyzed (e.g. kosken- 
nleml 1976 and Mallnen 1976). The need to examine functloiiil* 
structure also emerged In the Report of the CurrlculU'H 
Committee (1976). Descriptive schemes have been designed for 
this purpose also, such as Lundgren's (1972) frame factors. 
Frame factors Include the goal defined In the curriculum, the 
number of hours allotted for teachlr- and the classroom teach- 
ing situations. The curriculum Is thus connected to the study 
of practical teaching situations; In other words, the aim Is to 
construct a model of a currlc^jlum In operation. In Sweden the 
functional organization of curricula has been analyzed on this 
basis (e.g. Lundgren & Svlnby & Wallln 1981), although points 
of contact with practical application have so far remained 
rather limited. 

The shift of focus which has taken place In the study of 
curricula can also be seen In the research activity of the 
-?S?lJ^^^^^ the 1970s several reports were produced on 
the develbpmehr of "currlc^^ the Slfn of implemehtlrig^^t^^^ 

general goals of educational policy. In the 1980^ the extensive 
International School Improvement Project (ISIP) was aimed st 
the Improvement of the everyday work of teachers and 
students (van Velzen et al., 1985). Today people can no longer 
count on the continued expansion of education; Instead, ex- 
isting resources are utilized more efficiently than before. In 
these circumstances, centralized planning is no longer suffi- 
cient, and it should be replaced by flexible planning of 
instruction. The planning by people of their own activity is 
necessary. In order to replace or to complement admin! 
tratlvely directed development strategies. Thus the scope of 
curriculum research has e;cpanded to embrace the analysis and 
planning of activity between people. 

When implementation of curricula is investigated, the first 
stage often consists of an evaluation of the prevailing 
situation. The models which have been constructed for this 
kind of survey contain a gieat number of implementation de- 
tails grouped to form mutually comparable schemes (e.g. Klein 
1983). This is reminiscent of the earlier models for the classi- 
fication of objectives (taxonomies of objectives). Curriculum 
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'fevaluatloh has also been developed as part of experimental 
I projects (e.g, Skilbcck 1984), It seems natural to incorporate 

the evaluation of curriculum in^)lementation into a broad plan- 
: ning process, and thus to arrive at a^ system for the evaluation 

^ of decision making. Such a system has been devel(^ed by 
^ Stuffld)eaih, /among others, and it has alk) been applied to the 
analysis of currlcular decision making hi Fhiland. 

The Investigation of curricula in operation yields results 
which are i^Ical of planhfag theory by formulating technical 
norms as conditional clauses: If you want to achieve objective 
A and you are in state B, you must carry out d This provides 
some basis for decision making hi the plannhig of teaching. 
Research, however, does not go as far as actual decision 
making, which would already mean the application of research 
rather that aw>lled reseach (Niiniluoto 1984, 208 - 214). 

The purpose of this study Is to assess the functional 
structure of curricula hi Fhiland. The prevaiihig situation is 
described somewhat loosely. Next, the reality of the planning 
process is analyzed from the perspecyve_g|,^,soc 
,^««i....^lysis«and==operatIonal"prhiciplesr^^^^ ieads-to a prelhninary syn- 
thesis as to the appropriateness of the structure. The criteria 
of appropriateness are seen broi:dIy without a careful analysis 
of goals. The central problems of the study are: 
' 1) How can the functional structure of the curriculum In 

Fhiland be described by means of a theoretical frame- 
work? 

2) How can the structure of curriculum implementation hi 
Fhiland be developed-by means' of theoretical analysis? 



2. Changes that have occured In the Implementation of 
curricula 

It Is not until the 1920s that we can speak of laige-scaie 
curriculum construction hi Finland. In the 1970s, with the com- 
prehensivization of the school system, the curriculum became 
the mahi object of educational planning policy, while its 
implementation expiicitiy became an administrative task. The 
curricula of the upper (academic) secondary school and of 
secondary level vocational education followed the same course. 
Alongside the administrative reform, however, other additional 
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operaticmal changes to<A place, but full details of these have 
not been gathered together in a single publication. The in^le- 
mentatioa of these curricula in the 1970s and 1980s will be 
examined in the following broad description. 



2A. Rationalist centrallzeu^plannlng as a starting point 



An explicit strategy In the implcmcntatiOR of the cos^pre- 
heiislve school, starting in 1970, was to direct Its (^ration 
nationally. Accordingly, in 1972 the National Board of General 
Education endorsed a scheme for the conq)rehensIve school 
curriculum, which defined objectives and contents nationally. A 
centrally directed nxxlel was thus formed In which even local 
plannhig was organized as part of a centralized prograinme of 
experimentation. To Justify this policy the argument was put 
forward that the rational implementation of the new system 
j^rouW thus become feasible in a comparatively quick and unl- 
"lorm vray* ^ ^ - . . _ — 

An equivalent planning model was followed in secondary 
education towards the end of the 1970s. Detailed directives 
regarding the construction of curricula were Issued by the 
Executive Committee set up for the secondary eoacatlon.^ 
Consequently, course objectives were formulated as ^clflc 
behavioural statements according to Bloom^s taxonomic model. 
At the same time, the Implementation of official educational 
policy was linked to the planning process. The same Idea ap- 
peared,, in , the, report of Uie Cunrlculum Conmilttee U976). Ambi- 
tious targets were set for tiie standardization of secondary 
education, but In practice they were achieved at nowhere near 
the anticipated level. 

Teachers* reactions to the Implementation of an adminis- 
tratively bound, rationalist model were rather mixed, mostly 
suspicious or negative. They experienced heightened uncertainty 
In their own planning, and therefore Increasingly expected to 
be given explicit Instructions for carrying out their work. This 
was apparent both In the implementation of the comprehensive 
school and in the structural reform of secondary education. 
There was a sharp Increase in the number of personnel In 
central government offices (the National Board of General and 
Vocational Education) In the 1970s, and also In the number of 
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circular letters and guides sent to teachers and administrators 
in the field* It was feit that the curricuium was tied up to 
the admhilstration and that the administration was responsibie 
for its impiementation* A few compiahits were made claiming 
that the offlclriiy endorsed curricuium had not been foiiowed 
In the cbii4)reliensive schooi* In vocatibhai education cn the 
other handy complaints were made that teaching hi a certain 
place had been carried out without an officially endorsed 
currlculumr These .compiahits were treated as :a&nfalstr^^^ 
matters without gohig Into the ques^'ton of whether pedagogical 
goals had or had not been achieved. Provhicial Departments of 
Education ^nt considerable thhc checking the legitimacy of 
the curiicula in all the municlpailt'os* comprehensive schools. 

From the teachers* pohit of view, the official curriculum 
was nothing more thai\ a:^ administrative document, which they 
chad not even seen. Tjaachhig in the comprehensive school was 
based on the Report of the Comprehensive School Curriculum 
Committee (POPS), issued in 1970, and in practice teachers 
carried out this plan by using textbooks approved by the 
-*Nadonal^"Board^of=^ ^^General. Education. Later_ on, when the 
National Board of General Education made revisions fo time 
allocations for school subjects and published teachers* guides 
for the different subjects, the concept of an established cur- 
riculum became even more vague. Uncertainty about the 
officiahiess or legithnacy of pedagogical schemes led teachers 
to give preference to administratively clear decisions. Conse- 
quently, individual pedagogical planning was reduced, even 
though no administrative restriciions were imposed on it. 



2iJ. Curricula hiterpretatlon increase 

The uncertainty d. jed above was discernible in the activ- 
ities of many teachers towards the end of the 1970s and at 
the beginning of the 1980s, both in the comprehensive school 
and In secondary education. When the administrative implemen- 
tation of the comprehensive school had been completed, it was 
possible to reduce dependency on r centrally-directed admin- 
istration. The position of the upper (academic) secondary 
school had also become clearer and strict, centrally directed 
guidance had been abandoned hi secondary vocational edu- 
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catlOT. The adopted strategy was now aimed at recruiting 
people In the :ield to participate In the planning of practi- 
cable fonns of Implanentatlon. Opportunities were thus pro- 
svlded for local Interpretation of the general objectives. 

Interpretation of the curriculum in the comprehensive school 
began In the late 1970s, when the National Board of General 
Education Issued guides presenting the basic teaching; contents 
In mathematics, foreign languages and mother tongue. At the 
same time it became a general practice to provide guidance to 
teachers In the field In onJer to help them to Interpret the 
maximal goals set by tlie curriculum, according to the capa- 
biUties 9f pupils. This activity acquired official form In connec- 
tion wltJi the Introduction of the time resource quota - system. 
In a seminar held In 1980 the Head of the National Board of 
General Education^ Mr. Erkkl Aho, gave the task of 
Interpreting students* general eligibility for further studies to 
the experimental schools. The criterion of eligibility for 
further studies, according to Aho, should be the student's 
general maturity, based on his/her own abilities, whlc!. .would 
determine whether he or she was capable of continuing his/her 
studies In secondary education. The same notion was given 
legitimate form a -little later,. In 1983, in a letter from the 
Ministry of Education to the ^Natlonal^ Board" of General 
Education, and it was also presented in the Fundamentals of, 
the Comprehensive School Curriculum (Anon. 1985, 11 - 12). 

According to the Comprehensive School Law, education and 
instruction must be arranged according to the capacities of 
students. Educators in the .students' Immediate learning environ- 
ment, i.e. primarily teachers, are thus made responsible for the 
approprlacy of teaching. They must Interpret the curriculum as 
a basis for providing Instruction which is appropriate for 
students. With the removal of setting from the upper level of 
the comprehensive school, it was left to the teacher to compen- 
sate for this organlzatory differentatlon by pedaj^oglcal dlft'er- 
entatlon within ^the classroom.- The reform Increased the need 
to interpret the curriculum from the student's point of view, 
especially in grades 7 to 9, which at best, ^111 lead to the indi- 
vidualization of teaching. 

Instead of administrative directives, there was now a clear 
striving towards guidance by goals. This no longer meant the 
precise specification of behavioural objectives at a national 




level; Instead, such guidance was left to the sphere of 
pedag<«Ical .plaimlng. Previously, discussion had focused on a 
conunon level of basic objectives which educators sought, to 
realize. Now people started to criticize that approach, because 
In ;practlce it placed the emphasis on cognitive objectives, for- 
getting the overall educational development of students. This 
new policy was clearly visible, fosr- example. In the Curriculum 
Bulletin Issued by the National Board of Vocational Education 
(1983). 

Teachers were thus offered opportunities ^of Interpreting the 
curriculum and of adapting Its goals to their lOwn teaching, but 
in part these c^portunltles were no more than Illusory, The 
previous centralized planning organization was not dismantled 
nor was there rapid develc^ment In those readinesses or forms 
necessary for the realization of the new af, /oach. 



2.S. Incorporating teacliers^ joint planning Into the §ysteni 

Tha new comprehei^Ive school and upper (academic) secondary 
school legislation (1983) transferred decision-making power 
from, government agencies to municipalities. In the Instructions 
for curriculum construction, planning ctollgatlons were presented 
to the municipalities and teachers were urged to participate In 
local-^plannlng.. This .policy has also been adopted In vocational 
education, although It has, on the- other :hand, been an old 
practice particularly in the Instruction of special lines. 

Practical experience of teachers' local planning was gained 
In connection with the comprehensive school differentiation and 
the thne resource quota system experiments/. One of the alms 
of the experiment was to encourage the planning of work with 
the needs of Individual schools and students as a startliig 
point, thus allowing teachers to make their own decisions 
Independently, without providing them with ready-made direc- 
tives from outside. 

For the time being, It Is still difficult to determine, how ex- 
tensively local planning of teaching occurs as a cooperative 
activity amongst teachers. It remains to be seen which forms 
this activity will take after the initial stage. The necessity for 
local plannlnjj has been justified to teachers on tlio. grounds 
that It makes it possible to Include teaching material that 
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interests pupils and that th*5 curriculum can be modified accord- 
ing to- the prhiclples of Integrated teachhig. Thus, the pos- 
sibilities of breaking loose from precisely defined, compart- 
mentalized Instruction have 'ncreased, and it Is now easier to 
receive administrative endorsement for activities conducl^re to 
project-type working methods. 

^'Kai planning only affects part of teaching In schools. In- 
stil .cion in matheiiiatlcs and fo 'elgn languages, for example, 
continues to fojlow the national curriculum rather closely. 
Nevertheless, teachers* Joint planning ^^as led, to new social 
processes, thanks to which teachers now discuss \the curriculum 
more often than they used to. They perhaps even read the 
curriculum, or at least certain guldeoooks related to It. In this 
situation the planahig of teaching has, .for many reasons, be- 
come associate with' teacher education. Already in the 1970s 
this; 'line had been adopted hi the Inrservlce training sessions 
of subject teacher organisations. Today It seems that this 
practice Is becoming prevalent in all other teachers' in-service 
trahilng as well. 

The models for the planning of Instruction described above 
are not separable in practice, and there are many situations 
where they overlap with each other. It may De true for some 
teachers that no change has taken place In ihe planning of 
teaching during the period tinder discussion. Nevertheless, de- 
scription according to three planning models Illustrates the 
general development of the situation and Is suitable for 
theoretical examination. 



3. Sociological analysis of the operation of curricula 
3.1. Theoretical background 

Models for the hnplementatlon of curricula that were described 
in the previous chapter can also be found In the writings of 
other educational researchers. Tanner & Tanner (1980, 639- 
640), having analyzed^ several, studies dealing with the func- 
tioning of curricula, give the following description of the 
levels in the development of curricula: 




L Activity which is based on directions and maintains es- 
tablished practices (Imitative-maintenance). 
11. Segmental, adaptive treatment, and refinement of estab- 
lished practice (medlatlve). 
IIL Activity which improves on existing practices and Is cre- 
ative (generative-creative). 
Research indicate'" that teachers usually operate as tech- 
nicians on level I without adequate understanding of how to 
develop the curriculum. The aim should be, however, the kind 
of activity occurring on level III and it is for this reason that 
the writers. are trying find ways to improve the situation. 

In his analysis of the teacher's role In curriculum Imple- 
mentation, Eggleston^has arrived at a similar tripartite division 
(Eggleston 1977). He distinguishes 

1) the received ^perspective, 

2) the reflexive perspective and 

3) the restructuring perspective. 

The theoretical examination of human behavior provides 
sociological explanations for all these perspectives. Philip Robin- 
son has taken this same analysis further, extending It to the 
organization of knowledge on the basis of BemstelVrs theory 
of social organization) 1 (Robinson 1981, 114 - 132). He uses the 
following terras: 

1) rationalist models 

2) reflexive models 

3) relational models. 

Although these concepts differ in their explanations from the 
perspectlves-presented-by Eggleston; they are still clearly ana- 
logous to each other. 

Alongside the above divisions we can take one more 
example, namely, the classification of curriculum types pre- 
sented by Lawton (Lawion 1980, 20-22). He bases his analysis 
on a survey oi the development of curricula in England, focus- 
ing especially on the definition of accountability and the 
control of teachers' activity at different periods. Furthermore, 
Lawton has classified evaluation models for curricula, which 
"form the background for the description of dii'Ierent curriculum 
types (Lawton 1981). 

Ulf Lundgren (1979, 84-89), In his examination of curriculum 
developments An Sweden, has dpscrlbed a rational curriculum 
model (or code). He has not, ndwever, pursued this line In the 
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theoretical analysis, of the models, but has merely stated that 
the development of curricula has moved^ from the academic 
planning of contents towards a more Indhldual-centered ap- 
proach. In his analysis of recent curriculum development Svlng- 
by has Identified the self-dlrectlveness of an organization, 
according to Weber's' n;odel, as the opposite of the rationalist 
model (Lundgren et al. 1931, 148 - 157). This gives local units 
the possibility of setting their own goals while taking con- 
textual factors Into consideration. Finally, the administrative 
organization of the planning of Instruction Is Illustrated by 
three models, which correspond fairly well to the models 
preL»3nted In Clnpter 2 (Lundgren et al. 1981, 166 - 167)^ 
Their theoretical background has been adopted from organi- 
zational models used In the business sector. 

While the above mentioned classifications differ In their 
premises and contents. It is nevertheless, possible to use them 
side by side, and partly even In combination, wheni seeking 
theoretical explanations for the operational models of curricula 
In Finland, as described In Chapter 2. We shall call them the 
rationalist model, the Interpretive model and the teachejrc? 
joint planning model. In practice, these models occur simul- 
taneously, and hence a separate Introduction of each model 
does not reflect the real situatlo. Although conditions In the 
USA and England differ from those In Finland, It Is still 
possible on a general level to arrive at an Internationally 
applicable analysis. At this stage; the normative aspect Is not 
cgnslder^;, Jnstead,. ,the. ^presentation^ Is analytical^ in* Its' ap- 
proach, seeking to explain sociological viewpoints. We shall 
examine these Issues from the following perspectives: 

a) 'teacher's activity 

b) transmission of knowledge 

c) accountability and evaluation 

d) general pedagogical approach. 

3.2. Examination of teacher's activity 

In the rationalist model according to Eggleston, the teacher 
acts as a recipient (received perspective). He or she wants to 
know the basic facts of teaching which have been endorsed in 
the or riculum. These are generally fixed for each school 
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subject at national level. In addition, a teacher may Include In 
his teaching certain Integrated topics, which have been offi- 
cially proposed. The teacher must use textbooks which are 
based on approved syllabi and he must have explicit behav- 
ioural nohns and methods of procedure. Then he knows he Is 
doing his duty. These viewpoints have been Illustrated, for 
example, by Hirst In his description of the fundamental motives 
of a teacher's activity In his fluest for precisely defined 
(legitimate) Instruction (Eggleston 1977,, 56 - 60). 

In the interpretive model a teacher reflects and Interprets 
the given objectives (reflexive perspective). The underlying 
phllosop>*' /assumption Is that Individuals can modify their 
outlooV reality. Given appropriate guidance, they will 
interpre*. y from different perspectives and will no longer 
t>e bound to their original viewpoint. The teacher can thus 
interpret the given goals and Instructions according to situ- 
ations and students' needs. It Is the teacher who can adapt 
textbook materials and who can accept performances of 
varying levels. 

In the teachers' Joint planning model a teacher functions in 
a restructuring role (restructuring perspective). In this case he 
combines the various Ideas originating from different sources, 
and thus completely reshapes the structure of the curriculum. 
He may break away from the subject-based structure, moulding 
his own Integrated teaching blocks according to the needs and 
capabilities of his students. The philosophical basis of this 
moSef Is man as a creative pefsbnalU^^ 'who Is capable of 
undeistanding the varying learning processes of students and of 
individualizing his teaching accordingly. 



3.3. Transmission of knowledge 

The rationalist model relies greatly on the utilization of scien- 
tific research In transmitting Information on school subjects; In 
other words, the 'scientific management' of knowledge Is effi- 
cient. The use of technical devices makes learning processes 
more efficient and considerable technical control Is linked to 
the process. Tyler and Bloom developed a practicable way of 
analyzing knowledge for the curriculum by making a research- 
based syste;n for curriculum design. This always the 
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what, why and how of teaching. Knowledge Is presented mainly 
In a behavioural form and It Is transmitted . as an Integral part 
of a bureaucratic (^rational model* 

I:: the interprBiive model the humanistic significance of 
knowledge is taken into consideration. At the same time the 
sociological nature of knowledge is emphasized, as presently 
by Young (Robinson 1981, 126 - 127). The acquisition of 
knowledge depends .on the needs of Individual and on the 
community. It is thus possible to distinguish the currlculum-as- 
fact, which is an Inspectable plan, independent of people. On 
the other hand, there Is currlculum-as-practlcc, which reflects 
the intentions of those who carnr out the plan. The latter 
view of the curriculum Is rather too rclativlstic, presenting as 
it does a naive view of the teacher's importunities for inter- 
preting knowledge. 

In the teachers' iolni planning model knowledge has been 
related to , the social structure of the school (relational model). 
This model also always explains the what, why and how of 
teaching. Now, however, the main focus is on the group to be 
taught. The legitimacy of knowledge is subject t'* social 
con^'rol and this presupposes cooperation between teachers, 
parents and students.. Thus, actual teaching then depends only 
slightly on the general curriculum plan and is moulded ac- 
cording to practical demands. It is therefore no longer a ques- 
tion of interpreting knowledge but of restructuring the whole 
ctirrlculum plan according to the social structure. 



3.4. Accountability and evaluation 

In the rationalist model there is a centralized control system. 
Teaching material is approved by the authorities and it partly 
replaces the curriculum plan. A standardized examination sys- 
tem is aimed at monitoring the level of knowledge; certificates 
play an important role in the evaluation work of school. The 
whole evaluation system functions on terms dictated by 
bureaucracy and provides feedback for the use of higher author- 
ities. A teacher functions as part of the system, and is always 
conscious of the external demands placed upon him. At a pinch 
the future employment prospects of a teachf^r will depend on 
the students' succesful performance in examinations* The 
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school principal is accountable for the appropriacy of the 
administrative Implementation as seen, for instance, in the 
allocation of . resources. . 

In the interpretive model the assessment- of the realization, 
of the curriculum plan Is mainly an internal matter of th^ 
school. The Idea that It might be possible to obtain comparable 
information, concerahg the achievement of a certain level is 
then discarded On the other hand, uncertainty regarding eval- 
uation criteria may occur. These can be determined by 
teachers and by experts according to the situation. The 
criteria may consist, for example, c/" a student attaining a 
level of maturity to contlniie his or her studies and of the 
level of organization of his or her world view. There has been 
little legal suKwrt for accountability, because many kinds of 
^ethical and moral viewpoints are Involved. The problem of 
whether teaching has been carried out according to the right 
interpretation Is constantly present: 

In the teachers^ Joint planning model a cooperatively con- 
structed curriculum plan is -put Into practice. What emerge are 
different value perspectives, which must be reconciled (value 
pluralism). Evalimtion ik carried out on terms laid down by 
local democracy. For this purpose Stake has presented a model 
which allows for the reflection of different value beliefs 
(Lawton 1981, 185 - 187). Evaluation Is not aimed at deter- 
mining the quality of outcomes, but rather at increasiri^j 
people's awareness of local communal goals. There is shared 
^responsibility " for^ the realization* of planning and" this" is based^ 
on mutual trust, negotiations and available resources. 



3.5. General pedagogical view 

In the rationalist model the starting is the structural organiza- 
tion of the curriculum plan and the measurability of its opera- 
tion* Curriculum Implementation is generally evaluated by 
means of the taxonomies of Bloom and others; beb^ivloural 
objectives are thus also applied to the formulation of cur- 
riculum plans. The underlying philosophy Is often positivistic 
eplstemological thinking. The main focus in planning is on 
knowledge-based facts, which are also most strongly empha- 
sized In the definition of goals. Suitable models for this type 
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of knowledge-centered planning have been provided by Bruner 
and teaching entitles have been created according to these. 
Differentiation has been planned In advance and also taken 
Into account in the preparation of teaching material. 

In the interpretive model different forms of activity are 
approved according to students' background. Intuitive norms 
and subjective decisions are aiH>li8d In evaluation alongside 
standard measurements^ In this model the underlying scientific 
phllosc^hy Is usually based on the phenomenologlcal approach. 
While the curriculum plan has a uniform structure, It empha- 
sizes the Interests of teachers and students. Differentiation 
takes place according to the needs of students as Interpreted 
by the teacher. 

In the teachers^ joint planning model original pedagogical SC" 
lutlons are constructed within the school. The pedagogical ap- 
proach Is student-centered, taking their needs and the stimuli 
offered by the^envlronment as a starting point. Teaching Is con- 
structed In the form of projects; teaching units are not tied to 
subjects, but contents anxi working methods are selected as the 
need arises, Measurablllty Is not a problem, since everyone pre- 
sent can nee the results of the activities. There Is no coherent 
underlying scientific^ theoretical philosophy, since the model util- 
izes different views In the social framework the local 
community. Activity Is guided by practical reasonlh^ as well as 
by the desire to help students' all-round development. 



4. A structural analysis of the operation of curricula 
4.1, Th?oretic&i background 

In the operation of curricula. It Is Important to Identify a 
functional structure which Is appropriate with regard to the 
realization of the goals. Generally, this has been studied In 
connection with Investigations of the functional structure of 
schools. Organization theories and decision-making theories 
form the basis by means of which the different phases of the 
planning process and the distribution of tasks can be described. 
Investigations are focused partly on administrative structures, 
partly on social structures. Empirical Information on the func- 
tional structure of curricula Is mainly provided by experimental 
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projects or development projects which enable the Implemen- 
tation of the different phases to be analyzed. 

A typical research form Is the case study, which describes 
the progress of a project, the impediments to Its realization, 
its Introduction to the field, etc. Within the context of OECD, 
forms suitable for International comparison have been d^-^ ' 
oped for this purpose. In the latest OECD report (van V 
et al 1985) examination of traditional! curriculum^ researcu >t . 
been replaced by an analysis of the total implementation ot 
the planning process by extending the examination of activity 
to Include practical details. This increasingly ties research to 
the prevailing circumstances, and It Is therefore difficult to 
present a general theory of functional structure. 

Different methods have been developed for the evaluation of 
planning^ processes related to teaching. These have been 
mentloniKl above (Skilbeck 1984), Since It is not a question of 
merely evaluating the pedagogical structure, many vievvpoints 
must be considered in the organization. It is not possible to 
examine all of these in this study. We shall, therefore, only 
concentrate on the structure of the activity from the teach- 
er's point of view. Since there is no available theory for this 
functional structure, we shall try to compensate for Its ab- 
sence by describing tkc prihc;ples needed in the creation of 
the structure. This examination can be utilized when we com- 
pare the models presented in Chapter 2 for the implementation 
of curricula. This comparison will be carried out in Chapter 5. 



4.2. Planning of activity from the teacher's point of view 

When we were discussing the changes which had taken place in 
the implementation of curricula in Chapter 2, several changes 
In the teacher's planning work emerged. As regards the com- 
prehensive school, factors influencing this work have already 
been analyzed (Mallnen 1986). Structural changes took place in 
teachers' work and in their attitudes with the increase In In- 
service education and number of teachers' guides although the 
official curriculum plan had not been changed. In the new 
situation the teacher became less uncertain about his decisions, 
which reassured him in his work. Clarification of admlnistrati\7e 
guidance also contlbuted to this. 



the analysis of the above-mentioned development process led 
earlier to a similar development structure, as described In 
Chapters 2 and 3. The teacher's position In planning was Illus- 
trated In the form of a diagram, which Is now presented In a 
more developed form in Fig. I. 



Administrative 
framework 



Administrative 
directives 



School 
environments 



Students 



General cultural background 
and educational notions 




Teacher education 



-TeacHcr's 
background 



Teaching 



Home cultural 
background 



Figure 1. The functional structure of the teacher's planning 

In this structure planning activity has not been linked to 
the administrative hierarchy and Its own hierarchy is unclear. 
Influences come from many types of channel? and the cur- 
riculum plan functions as an Important transmlttor of back- 
ground factors. When there has been no written curriculum, 
the general cultural background Is transmitted directly to teach- 
ing through the teacher and through text-books. Pedagogical 
planning then plays a central role. When administrative direc- 
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tives and the official curriculum are added to planning, 
administrative planning Is given increased emphasis in the 
teacher's work also. Pedagogical and administrative planning 
partly replace each other, and partly complement each other. 
At any rate, they must not be contiadictory, otherwise the 
teacher's planning becomes very difficult. These conflicting 
planning; constructs could be seen In the 1970s when the 
comprehensive school reform was being Implemented, and also 
diying the preparatory stages of the vocational education re- 
form. 

In the curriculum differences between students of their 
home backgrounds are not usually presented. Nevertheless, 
these are realities to be considered in the teacher's planning, 
especially if classes include students who need special edu- 
cation, immigrants, or linguistic and religious minorities. The 
teacher has to interpret the objectives according to the 
student and his or her background. In such cases the 1 jme 
cultural background may also cause conflict in the teacher's 
work, which Is based on the official cultural background. 
Questions of this sort only arises in local planning, which is 
why it cannot be totally avoided. 

It Is the teacher's activity which largely determines whether 
the curriculum Is subject-centered. It .s not decided at the 
level of national planning. When the different channels 
presented In Figure 1 are combined to form a teacher's plan. 
Interpretation Is always required, and this is done by 
reconciling administrative and pedagogical directives as well as 
the opportunities for students to function In the school envi- 
ronment. When administrative directives are few, a teacher Is 
thought to have considerable freedom to act. Environmental 
conditions may however tie his hands In such a way that no 
new planning takes place. When the number of administrative 
directives Increases (which was the case when the com- 
prehensive school reform was carried out), teachers are left 
with less formal freedom and they feel that It is very 
awkward to be so pararraph-bound. At the same time, however, 
there has been an increase in teaching, material and teacher 
education, so that the preconditions for alternative teaching 
pnctlces have Improved. According,, to investigations, however, 
teachers' working methods^ have not become more diverse 
(Kansanen & Uusikyia 1982). In spite of the efforts made, 
student-centered planning has not Increased. 
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It Is ^difficult to guide, and to study the domain of a 
teacher's planning as descrlbj^d above although the authorities 
now wish to Influence It botl; In the comprehensive school and 
In Institutions of secondary ^e(1ucSt Ion. The teacher's activity Is 
based on^cfonns of total impression where goal-dlrected rational 
thinking Is combined, with emotional experiences and will. Re- 
cently these factors related to teacher personality have again 
been emphasized as a counterbalance to rational planning (e.g. 
Turunen 1984, 147 - 153). 



4.3. Principles connected with the structure of planning 

Before a teacher can start planning his teaching, he needs the 
support of many kinds of preliminary planning, a point which is 
only partly shown In Figure 1. The entire planning process Is 
an extensive project, whose structure is largely connected to 
administration. As long as the mid-1970s, the present writer 
began analyzing, 'the structure of the planning of teaching by 
means of systems theory and decision-making theory. In the 
recent rqwrt (Mallnen 1983) ti^ee principles have been for- 
mulated for the -Structure of curricula: 

1) hierarchical structure 

2) harmonization 

3) cybernetic features^ 

By means of these it Is possible to construct an operational 
curriculum model, which has been called^ the pedagogical 
Mdministrative curriculum. 

The above mentioned principles have been drafted for the 
technical side of planning work, but there are also socio- 
political goal Involved. We are now going to describe the 
implementation of these principles from this perspective. 

1) The hierarchical structure Is aimed at appropriate division 
of decision making, which means that specific tasks are also 
allocated to local planning. The admlhlstratlve hierarchy Is a 
useful tool in transmitting plaus, but initially the treatment of 
the matter must be planned and only, then can It be decided 
how administration can assist. 

2) Harmonization means that pedagogical and administrative 
decision-making are reconciled to form a favourable entity 
from the point of view of teaching. At the same time the 
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objectives: related to student development can he fitted into 
the; framework of educational policy, 

3)' Qybernetlc features are aimed at c'^latirig an adequate 
fee&ack system for teaching and Its planning, which wlir 
provide help In the continuous develppment of planning. This 
guarantees that the experiences of the field are taken into 
consideration in planning. 

It Is difficult to argue that it Is precisely these principles 
that are favourable when the functional structure of the 
school 'Curriculum Is being planned. In monitoring the practical 
implementation, the present writer heis noted many imper- 
fections which could have been overcome, had these principles 
heen followed in planning. Furthermore, it has been possible to 
put tike principles Into practice by giving, concrete implemen- 
;tation ^instructions. The concepts of hierarchical structure, 
harmonization and cybernetic features easily become, however, 
superficial phrases, and therefore we must first have a well- 
defined educational policy during Interpretation. This, in turn, 
is dependent on the school -type andiron local conditions, and in 
this way the principles of the structure become situatlonally 
bound. 

It is, however, difficult to transfer from the principles of 
structure to the planning of the teacher's work. According to 
decision-making theory this Is a question of practical reasoning 
where, by means of conditional clauses, one arrives at the 
pr^aration of activity anci activity itself. In analyzing the 
forms of practical reasoning we have confined ourseives to a 
few general remarks concerning Its application areas (e.g. von 
Wright 1971). The analytical approach can be applied only to 
the least complicated^ situations in the study of the teacher's 
work. According to Figure. 1 there is a multitude of influencing 
factors and they are partly contradictory, such as the general 
cultural aims and the student's goal-orlentatlon. Conflicting 
situations are not usual in planning and the principle of 
harmonization is intended to smooth these out. 

In the teaching situation the teacher's decision-making Is 
probably mainly guided by tlie goals ox the curriculum, but 
they are mediated into practice through the cultural atmos- 
phere, through the teacher^o experiences and emotions and 
through the teaching material. Sudden situational changes, 
students' reactions and other such factors Influence the 
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activity In such a way that It Is difficult to construct a model 
for Inferences leading to activity. A teacher^s to^l personality 
structure, his worldvlew and his goals all p! ly an important 
role here. 

Although it Is net very easy to analyze a tescher's eino- 
tlonal decisions, they still be taken into consideration iii 
the preparation of the curriculum, for example, by anticipating 
typical and desirable responses. In the tlieory of practical 
rea^nlng It has been found that we get closer to the, activity 
when reasoning Is carried out hi ttie 1st person instesd of the 
3rd person. Then the reasonhig reflects volition, knowled^f .and 
conviction, on the basis of which the act is accomplished. 
Reasonhig presented hi the third person contains propositions, 
whose linguistic nature Is quite different (von Wright 1977, 
177). The most usual way of writing a curriculum plan Is to 
provide objective information oh the ct^^ ;nts of teaching arid 
on tile activity models. Purely infc^ Jve text leaves aside 
efforts to hifluence the will and emotions. These are, however,. 
inqx)rtant hi a teacher's work and therefore an attempt should 
be made to brhig communication closer to a teacher's hidl- 
vidual experiences by modifying part of the plan hi such a way 
that it deals with a teacher's experiences In the first person. 

From the admhilstratlve pohit of view It Is rather awkward 
to approve a curriculum plan which contains guidance for the 
teacher's world of experience. It is not possible to provide 
bIndUig plans for this purpose, because a teacher has peda- 
gogical freedom (or hiterpretatlve freedom). Therefor^, It Is 
necessary to have a^ mediathig text which Is not adnUnlstra- 
tlvely binding, but which cm be used In pedagogical plannhig. 
At this point another new problem emerges In the construction 
of a curriculum. Does the curriculum direct a teacher's entire 
activity or does it merely provide .Information? 

The answer leads to fundamental decisions affecting the 
principles of the structure. These decisions are more Important 
from the viewpoint of classroom activity than the above- 
mentioned principles of structure, wh^ch characterize the 
pedagogical-administrative curriculum. 



5; Summing up per^ctlves on the operation ^ * curricula 



At the very outset It* was shown' that the study of the ope- 
raticm ofi curricula Is dependent on the criteria which have 
lieen set for the operation. This value dependence has almost 
completely been Ignored in the anai:!^i5 of ^^e present sit- 
uation* The research problems presented Ir Chapter t still deal 
with questions of principle, but the development (of the impie- 
mentatfJh structure of the cuiriculum airecdy presupposes 
value choices. 

Researclcsrs, have taken up distinctive positions on the 
question of good plannhig of teachhig. Tanner & Tanner (I98O9 
<638) fhid It necessary that teachers move from the first level 
of plannhig to^ the third level, in the other words, that they 
should no longer (^rate as mere teachhig technicians, but 
that they should create teachhig by. themselves (cf. Chapter 
3.1.); Robinson (1931, 129 - 132) prefers a model which has 
been adapted to local conditions, because then the hidden 
curriculum will remain less fanportant. Lundgren et al. (1981) 
criticize the restrictive rationalist model while tryhig to find a 
new form for the organization of the planning of teaching. In 
anaiyzhig the Impiementatioh of the comprehensive school cur- 
riculum, it was found that teachers' Joint planning has many 
advantage; (Malinen 1986). In the assessment of these re- 
searchers; pedagogical and sociological criteria have been 
applied to the functions .of school as an institution intended 
for\the development students. 

JThe situation may look different when the schoors ope- 
rational efficiency and the input-output ratio are used ias 
criteria. This is when the rationalist model emerges as an 
adequate solution. Accountability with regard to the ap- 
propriate use of funding must first be settled, which entails 
the official endorsement of previously determined objectives 
and forms of activities. At this point, the administrative level 
must be clear about what general arrangements are good. It is, 
of course, possible to distribute funds and leave all peda- 
gogical planning to teachers, but then the assessment of 
school's efficiency would be neglected. A sort of laissez-faire 
policy would be jdopted where nprone asks who is responsible. 
This is not, however, considered in the above description of 
alternative models. 
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An important arpect In the clarification of criteria as the 
"prevaUing conditions such as teacher education, school facil- 
ities .and the^ typical expectations of society regarding 
education. It 'ls< futlie to construct a working model for the 
curriculum which Is totally unfeasible on the basis of the 
present situation. These practical questions are also theo- 
TetlcaUy significant, because the feasibility of the curriculum 
becomes the criterion here. We must answer such questions as: 
Has the Impact of different factors been adequately taken Into 
account? Have the goal? been appropriately combined? He ! 
can we verify the feasibility of planning In the prevailing 
situations? (Moore :9/8, 10 - 14). According to Moore, we can 
speak of a^ :iJractlcaI theory In the' planning of teaching. In 
which recommendations are put forward as to practice. Its 
adequacy cannot be evaluated In ihe same way as we can 
assess the usefulness of scientific theories, because the 
verification of this practical theory Is hampered by the situ- 
ational constraints related to- the circumstances. 

An analysis of the criteria clearly Indicates that Is not a 
clear-cut task to present an operative structure for an 
•appropriate' curriculum. Experience gained of the operation of 
school curricula In Finland also shows that the three models 
discussed here do not operate in isolation. Although tl.e ration- 
alist model might be dominant from the administrative point of 
view, some teacherc may plan their teaching according to the 
interpretative model. 

Teachers' joint planning operates alongside these. In order 
to produce a good synthesis, many kinds of situations should be 
examined, but we shall confine ourselves with one general 
description only. It is the same time our answer to the first 
research problem presented at the beginning of this paper. 
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teachers* Joint planning 



teachers' Interpretation 



rationalist planning 



Figure 2. A unified description of the operational models of 
curricula 

Figure 2 presents a synthesis of the three models. This can 
be; used as a framework for the operational model of the 
cjrriculunu Rationalist planning forms the basis of this com- 
bined modeU by means of which national planning is shaped. 
This figure also illustrates the section which can be inter- 
preted by a teacher. These interpretable aspects of tne 
curriculum are supplemented by teachers* Joint plannl.^g 
activities, which partly extend outside the official curriculum 
(extracurricular activities). In connection with the sociological 
analysis (Chapter 3) we examined the teacher's activity, 
transmission of kiiowledge, accountability and pedagogical phi- 
losophy. When these different planning models occur sim- 
ultaneously, thp implemsntatlon of these considerations is 
extremely problematic. This is exactly where we should fall 
back on the structural principles of activity planning and on 
the practical approach. An example from the planning of 
mathematics teaching will serve as a model: 




The imlc subject-matter for Instruction common, to all 
students has been approved at the national level. In 
addition, directives and teaching material for teacher's 
planning work have been issued. A teacher accepts ration- 
alist planning as a basis of his work and is aware o^. au: 
goalc of educational policy. He ^n^crpre^es the goals and 
makes his choices of working ^netliods with the view to 
achlevfag an optimal solution with regard to his students' 
education. There are many instances where -he cannot 
operate on his own, but has to make arrang ients with 
other teachers on questions of remedial teauilng, appli- 
cation situation? etc. He then changes his planning model 
and accept^ cooperation and social cont-ol. A teacher 
can present behavioural objectives to students (e.g. the 
four basic rules of arithmetic), but, by interpreting the 
realization of the curriculum on pedagogical grounds, he 
allows for differences in their achievement. Similarly, in 
project type teaching he can monitor the achievement of 
basic objectives ahd^rjmultaneously aim at diverse student- 
based activity. 

The above described synthesis deriving from combination of 
three operational models must seem very familiar to the 
reader. In fact, there Is nothing new about It; sensibie 
teachers have pursued the same ib p for a long ttaie in their 
work. The Initial analysis, however, indicated that a teacher 
has to operate In a field of conflicting goals, If that field has 
not been organized and If the causeb' of cohfilct have not been 
analyzed, we easily end up In ambiguous s'' atlons. It was pre- 
cisely to avoid these that the theoretlcc examination of the 
implementiitlon o^ curricula was necessary In the 19705. 

The second problem presented In Chapter 1 concerned' the 
possibilities of developing the stricture of curriculum imple- 
mentation by means of a theoretical analysis. This pfiiblem has 
been dealt with throughout the foregoing discussion, ^iut the 
result has only been an even more extended analysis of the 
situation. Possibilities fc^ the development of the structure of 
curriculum Implementation must be considered on a case-by- 
case basis. Researchers may theoretically categorize some of 
the central factors, but the presentation of solutions Is already 
beyond the scope of researchers. 

In Chapter 1 I suggested that the study of curricula Is be- 
coming obsolete as far as the Investigation of general 
structures Is concerned, and that It has been replaced by 




practice-oriented investigations of factors which direct the 
operation of schools. This article has also touched ^ery closely 
on the everyday work of schools, but at the same time the 
limitations of this research area have become obvious. A 
researcher cannot proceed very far by merely analyzing sit- 
uations;-, he must, therefore, transfer to operational research. 
The reseiarcher must thus adopt another pattern of thinking, 
Just as the te"!her must do, when he tram'fers from the 
rationalist model to the social configurations of local planning. 
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HAS SOMEBODY HIDDEN TH5£ CcJRRICULUM? 



* the curriculum as a point of intersection between the Utopia 
of civic cociety and the state control. 



!• ^/he Genesis of P tmary School as a Transition into 
the State Reprott.'ctlon System 

The term Utopia generally signifies a dreamlike plan to reform 
the world. This kind; 6i :plan is^ directed imo the future and 
creates an objective-based fiction of a better world and so- 
ciety. A Utopia aims at changing the established order by put- 
ting forward an alternative of an imaginary "other form of ex- 
istence", Which -^nore or less, vehemently subverts the old. 

A Utopia Is not very often a mere illusion. It may be quite 
a concrete and realistic plan to reform the world. Both Utopia 
/and Ideology are disproportionately related to the prevailing 
reality. Ideologies may be Incapable of describing reality and 
may quite well cover or hide reality. Thus they can also work 
as "a false consciousness" of reality. At the^ same time as 
ideology y^orks as a form of securing the functions of the eco- 
nomic and social system, It integrates and stabilizes the re- 
lations within the division of labour and power by making them 
natural, (cf. Mannheim 1960;/Abercombie 1980). 

One of the most central developments of world history has 
been the secularization of the way of thinking and the basis 
of motivating and legitimation of activities among people and 
human societies, and at the same time, a potential rise in the 
standard of historical consciousness. For example Heller (1982), 
using the term historicity, refers to a solely human ability 
developed throughout history ,to locace oneself tempprally and 
spatially, (cf. Giddens 1984). TK<* development of this; ability 
has been preceeded by various stages of historical con- 
cipusness ranging from a mythical way of understanding the 
reality into planetairy consciousness. 

In the times of tribes and clans people acted in terms of 
"crlhary forms of religions" (Durkheim. 1980) and "generative 
myths" reduced from deity and nature (Levi-Strauss 1968). As 
Helier (1982, 6) states, as late as in the Hellenic society. 
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every barbarian was bom to be a slave* In all myths there '!s 
working a hidden teleology, in which the explanirtlon of gfAiesls 
legitimates the established orden what you shall feari do, 
avoid and hope for* The actions of man are guided by omens 
and warnings. The wizards work as teachere and readers^ of 
nature. The myth of genesis Is at the same time a picture of 
the order of the world and the foundation for organizing ex- 
periences. 

As historicity Is shaping Itself, geographlch space and 
historical time begin to grow apart. In addition to religion, 
there rises a new kind of rationality, a science and knowledge 
to organize man's actions and observations. The world historic 
consciousness makes our culture relative, but at the same time 
it makes absolute our sjiatio-temporal reflection as the sole 
true reflection and progress of historicity, (op.clt.). 

The traditional model of thln?dng and acting based on a 
religious and mythical way of explanation started to break up 
at the latest by the time of the birth of the industrial so- 
ciety. The mentality of humim -}cletles started to turn from a 
divine and ecclesiastical authority toward politico-social 
authority. The birth of the capitalistic social system also sig- 
nified the construction of expanding state institutions and 
planning mechaulsnw; d^ected through the state, side by side 
with th^ decreasing authority of the church and the rule of 
the nobility. In the civic society which was shaping Itself 
people took the power )p their own hands In a form never 
seen before In history- by means of Kie suffrage and mass 
movements, but at the same time the state began to observe, 
control, and guide their work more closely. A relation of civil 
rights was bom. 

The effects of a social crisis on the change of man's way 
of thinking and acting have been described In many ter;hs. The/ 
change of a value rational action Into an aim rational one 
(Weber 1980), the change from mechanical solidarity hito an 
organic one (Durkhelm 1964), the change of Gemelnschaft hito 
Gesellschaf^ (TOnnles 1963), a transition Into commodity 
fetlchism (K5arx 1974), and the relflcatlon of man and human 
relations (Luct;ks 1971); these all characterize the crises of 
mcnl-'Ity and-tne basls-of activities related* with the breaking- 
up of the old' feudal social system. The new social system 
demanded and created a new man who first had to be able to 




use money as a means of change and to turn the new formula 
Commodity - Money - Commodity gradually Into the formula 
Money -> Commodity - Money where the central objective of 
even the Individual activity was an Individual saving, calcu- 
lation, acquisition of property* 

The new social division of .labour, the more eminent position 
of the national states and the world opening both spatially and 
temporally made strong demands of change also on social 
reproduction. While In the traditional society the church and 
the family mostly had been the central Ide^yloglcal apparatuses 
uf reproduction, their potential to take care of reproduction 
started to deteriorate. In an urbanizing Industrial society 
which demanded work outside home the reproduction by gener- 
ations within the family did not work In the previous sense. 
Children, who previously In the agrarian and even In the pre- 
Industrlal society Bd, been the necessary labour force, were 
made redundant In the mass. Especially after the restrictions 
of the use of child labour force and the development of child 
protection the children were seer: to be In one's way, a social 
and economic burden. The problem of Idle children expanded. 
As at the same time the traditional reproduction society gave 
models neither for work nor the "right" way of life, the 
majority of the people's children were deserted, without the 
traditional education and control. 

At this stage, as an embryo of the present-day basic 
education, Finland gradually built up a school system for com- 
pulsory, education, which applied all citizens. The first statute 
on primary school was passed In 1866 (SA 18G6), the first 
training colleges for teachers were founded In 1863 (SA 1863), 
and the school executive board In 1869 (SA 1869), School 
started to develop Into a state apparatus which passed by the 
church; Its task being to take care of the reproduction by 
generations side by side with the family and the church. 

At the beginning of the 20th century the state primary 
school was> seen as a strong source o^ ' '>pe concerning the rise 
of both the economical, cultr J' oral standards of the 

nation, A prominent feature topla of a civilized, 

human, and equal society producs th education. The pri- 

mary school was first meant to be imentary school whose 
task was to educate the unclvlllzec .n of the people and 
to take care of them while ,the pare* ,s were at work as well 
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as bringing up diligent and conscientious citizens and working 
people. While the state was colonizing childhood by means of 
systematic education, it was considered that this way the 
threat of radicalization and political turmoil could be avoided, 
which were brought forwaid by the new social form when 
people were taken apart from their roots. The task of edu- 
cation was partly to put cement into the gaps of society. 

Also some other institutionalized measures were taken within 
basic education in order to develop a whole protective edu- 
cational system for idle and unprotected children especially in 
urban and Industrial areas. Worksrooms, day nurseries, and 
kindergartens were provided In order to help "the children 
avoid loitering in the streets and learning bad habits and all 
kinds of mischiefs and to help them to get accustomed with 
order, obedience, hobby crafts, and work" (Kom. 1919, 31). The 
especial task of the day nurseries was to "save the children 
from the dangers of loitering and idling" (Kom. 1921, 68). 

The formation of a state basic education for all classes of 
society can be described as a response to the so-called prob- 
lem of representation created by the new social system. An 
essential part of the problem of representation Is an increasing 
disintegration of the social production and reproduction and 
the development of a special expanding age group called "child- 
hood". As the processes of production and reproduction proces- 
ses In the old agrarian society were interlinked the children 
learnt the necessary knowledge and abilities from their parents 
by taking themselves part in the processes of production. A 
distinct state educational system was not needed, nor was 
there any need of "a pedagogical language" with Its own aims, 
contents or methods of teaching. Learning for life and work 
mainly took place by training and living. The results of 
learning could be directly seen In the results of activities and 
work. 

In the modern society the connection between production 
and reproductive learning was broken. At the same time as the 
split between the agrarian or handicraft work and product 
started to manifest, the same thing happened with the connec- 
tion of the reproductive family and the productive work. 
Parents moved into production and wage labour out of the 
immediate sphere of life of children. Putting aside seeing and 
doing, there was an expansion of the text. Production and 
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work were beginning to be Intermediated Into the world of 
children through a literary school. 

The problem of representation Is the most central problem 
of education in the way how a work-orientated and production 
confined training contextual learning process Is changed into a 
decontextuallzed pedagogy, which the school carries out with 
Its narrative and literary forms In order to Intermediate and re- 
produce processes and relations of production, (cf. Lundgren 
1983; 1984). 

The problem of representation Is not, however, limited only 
within the area of the division of labour and production. The 
educational system carries out also more extensively the tasks 
connected with social stability taking care of the moral Inte- 
gration of society. (Durkhelm 1964). Also in this task school 
plays a central role as an institution of social reproduction 
(cf. Rinne et al 1984). 

A central attempt to solve the problem of representation is 
to construct a state reproduction institution, the task of 
which, together with the family. Is to take special care of 
vertical reproduction, the transmission of the cultural tradition 
and the socializing of the future generations. For this state 
institution was created, in addition to school, a special peda- 
gogical discourse and a pedagogical text, which become most 
solid In the form of curricula, textbooks, and didactics. 

The pedagogical text attempts to define the limits of a 
right and permitted discourse. Within the curricula this defi- 
nition Is carried out as a creation of hierarchic constructions 
of standard aims, syllabus, and methods. It is a question of 
writing down a culturally^ historically, and socially determined 
pedagogic discourse, which is made the aim. This **officiar* 
curriculum is Intermediated Into the praxis of schools, however, 
by effects which are refracted from the social reproduction 
and rituals seen petrified in the tradition of the school 
system.Thus "the official text" and the reality of school are 
contradictory. It is by means of the official and the unofficial 
that we can discuss "the double character" of the school 
praxis and "the Intermediation" of the curriculum. The socially 
determined character of common sense and activities and the 
Utopian-Ideological official state curriculum text do not go 
together one in one. Also the official curriculum text Itself 
contradictorily contains, on one hand, the task of social re- 
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production of school, and on the other hand, its emanslpatory- 
cultural Utopia about the future. 

Adapting Lundgren (1983; 1984), the formation of education 
as a response to the problem of representation can be illus- 
trated by the following figure: 



(Production) 

PRODUCTION 

PROCESSES 


DIVISION OF LABOUR 

/' V (Family) 

THE PROBLEM OF ^ REPRODUCTION 

REPRESENTATION PROCESSES . , 
^^^^ (Slate) 

THE FORMATION OF STATE 
BASIC EDUCATION AND THE 
PEDAGOGIC TEXT. AMONG 
OTHERS THE CURRICULUM 


THE CODE 


- the organization of education 

- the selection of contents 
(knowledge, syllabus) 

- the method of transmission 
(the form of teaching) 




REALIZATION OF THE TEXT 
THE PRAXIS OF SCHOOLS 



Figure h The formation of education as a response to the 
problem of representation (cf. Lundgren 1983 and 
1984; RInne et alia 1984) 
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Thus the task of curriculum can be seen primarily as an 
attempt to organize and control experiences of learning (cf. 
curriculum vitae) in a more or less rigid form. Based on the 
ideas of .Bernstein (I97I: 1980) and among others Kalids & 
Lundgren (1976) the most central instruments of the curricu- 
lum and the pedagogy and evaluation attached to it can be 
reduced into the selection of contents and the definition of 
the method of transmission as well as the development of the 
systems of control and evaluation. 

The selection of contents Is connected with the social 
division of labour attempting to define the limits of the per- 
mitted discourse on the field of school (transferring wider than 
that): the right world view, the limits of the allowed speech, 
which pieces of knowledge can be connected, and how know- 
ledge should be placed into the hierarchy. Both the selection 
of knowledge and the classification and structuring of know- 
ledge with the proper division into age groups are connected 
with this. 

The method of transmission in its turn is connected with 
defining the relations of activities and control between men. It 

-essentially-culminates -the social-relations-of-the-distribution-of< 
power with all its positions of authority and obedience. In the 
modem "invisible pedagogy" (Bernstein) this relation of the dis- 
tribution of power has been left at the backstage as it applies 
the pedagogic text of a dialogical or symmetrical relation be- 
tween the student and the teacher. In the progressive peda- 
gogy it is exactly in this way that the whole school works 
(misrecognized - Bourdieu) as a place outside the social 
distribution of power, in which no vertical reproduction takes 
place, but in which the students themselves choose their own 
individual way in terms of their own individual freedom, (cf. 
Kallos 1979; Bernstein 1983; Broady 1985). 

Selecting the contents and defining the method of 
transmission within the curriculum is an attempt to define the 
totality of the learning experience which takes place at 
school: the permitted discourse and the permitted physical and 
mental activities. In addition to the contents and methods of 

, teaching, the curriculum usually also defines the system of 
aims as well as the system of evaluation, which in a way close 
the process of activities outlined in the curriculum. The inter- 
action of these four elements, especially that of the contents 
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and form, builds up a whole style of curriculum, which reflects 
the social conditions and intentions of its time in socializing 
the new generation, (of. Rinne 1984). 

The curriculum is a constant attempt to solve the problem 
of representation, though It can sometimes be quite a pure 
idealistic Utopia or "poetry of curriculum" (Svlngby 1979) thus 
passing on the real executive power to the hidden curriculum 
praxis of the frame factors and traditions of school. 



2. The double character of the curriculum 

In the following the curriculum stands for the official cur- 
riculum text, which In Finland is formed on the basis of the 
German Lehrplan-tradition and a bureaucratic tradition of a 
central government as a national plan for the whole of the 
basic education of ihe nation. In Finland the curriculum of 
basic education makes notes of the benevolent educational aims 
meant for the interests of both the individual and the nation, 
the objects of which are planned to be each age group with 
.its,.own^experiences-.of-going--to*'School during "the time- of- its^ 
compulsory education. The curriculums make notes of the aims 
which liberate the children and the citizeas, the contents ex- 
panding and developing the world view, the methods of 
teaching emphasizing a democratic and independent relation of 
acquiring activities and knowledge, as well as the evaluation 
mechanisms supporting the personal learning system of the 
children. 

The Finnish documented curriculums present their Utopias 
and ideologies as neutral ones shared commonly by the nation, 
the background and the effects of which are beneficient for 
all. Each individual develops according to his resources and 
inclinations into a suitable career of education and life. The 
consensus-based curriculums do not problematize the world 
view and th ; ideology conveyed by the totality of the curricu- 
lums. The factual hegemony relations, social structures, classes, 
and class cultures are omitted by the curriculum discourse 
presented by the state as the official legitimate Utopia. In its 
ideology the curriculum Is based on "everybody's will" (Rou:j- 
seau 1947), and hides inside its own "myth of birth" (Heller 
1982). 
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The official curriculum Is not transferred, even In ail Its 
hegemony and Ideological nature, as such Into the praxis of 
school. The curriculum Is Intermediated Into the school praxis 
by teachers, who In their culture, work, and position of "a 
pedagogic expert" also work for their professional and union 
Interests. Controlled by the teachers, the official curriculum Is 
materialized outside the sanctioned actltivltles only In case It 
Is significant for the teachers or If Its materialization Is use- 
ful for maintaining the order Inside the classroom. Teachers 
work on a field where the Utopian-Ideological curriculum meets 
with the hidden curriculum effects vl the frame factors and 
traditions of school, and in which the task of the teacher Is 
to adjust the official and the unofficial. 

The juxtaposition of the curriculum and the hidden curricu- 
lum at school correctly describes the paradoxical double 
character of the school praxis. On one hand, there Is the 
official "neutral" curriculum Utopia, a promise of a valid 
structure of knowledge and a relation of actltivltles produced 
by school, a promise of the utilization value of school 
knowledge and activities on fields after and outside school. On 
»the other hand, there 4s> "the unofficial curriculum'-', the hidden 
curriculum, a compulsion to obey minutely and unquestioned the 
temporal, spatial and ritual relations established at school and 
this way emphasizing the exchange value ratio of school 
knowledge and actltivltles. As the official curriculum empha- 
sizes the themes of an Inner motivation, profound learning, and 
mastery orientation, the hidden curriculum emphasizes the 
themes of self-discipline, submission, and obedience. On the 
level of the hidden curriculum the exchange ratio of knowledge 
and obedience Is at least as Important a factor defining the 
whole of the learning as Is, on the level of the official 
curriculum, the utilization value ratio of acquiring knowledge 
and comprehensive reading. 

As Broady (1985) among others states, historically this 
double character of the curriculum and the hidden curriculum 
connected with It have not always been as much hidden as 
today. Still In the time when basic education and the cur- 
riculum were shaping into their initial forms, submission, 
obedience, dutlfulness, and school as an Instrument of control 
and guidance were much more visible. The new kind of solution 
for the problem of representation In terms of the progressive 
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pedagogy and the overt contents of knowledge are historically 
only some decades old. "The Invisible curriculum code" (Lund- 
gren 1983) aiid the "Invisible pedagogy" (Bernstein 1983^) are 
the latest stages of development in the history of the 
curriculum codes. Their most central characteristic Is making 
the Individual choice absolute, and this way manifesting the 
fact that school is mlsrecognlzed as being neutral (cf. 
Bourdleu 1985). The misrecognltlon do2s not necessarily work 
as far as ^he customers (students) are concerned. Even though 
citizens, parents, and especially pedagogic experts and adminis- 
trative authorities took the official curriculum seriously, very 
often teachers and especially students see through it. School 
works as a field through which you get applying different 
strategies. 

The following will outline the double character of the 
curriculum with a complicated, even though simplified figure on 
the confrontation between the curriculum and the hidden cur- 
riculum. 

The official curriculum works as an Ideologically loaded 
Utopia, a description and a plan of "a better state of being", 
" -which' at -the- same tlme^ contains- a strategy^ for galnlng-the 
endeavoured future. As the curriculum also represents the com- 
mon good of the state, it as well crystallizes the ingredients 
of hegemony defined by Gramscl. The curriculum in Its re- 
corded form Is not, however. In the least a practical Ideology, 
a practically penetrating form of thinking and action of those 
who are Its objects and the ones who carry it out, but 
definitely a recorded plan for guiding and controlling this kind 
of thinking and action. Though school Is one of the most 
central Ideological state apparatuses of modem society, the 
curriculum officially guiding the activities of school Is not 
practical Ideology In the same meaning given by Althusser. 



A particularly significant new attempt to analyze the 
position of the curriculum and the whole of the pedagogic 
discourse In social reproduction Is an article by Bernstein 
(1986) "On Pedagogic Discourse", In which he further develops 
his own comprehensive theory on the basis of recent discussion 
within the sociology of education. 
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In the school praxis the different student culture formations 
meet with the official will of society Intermediated by the 
teachers by means of their work culture The confrontation of 
these cultures Is surrounded by the effects coming from so- 
ciety due to the frame factors and traditions of school, which 
are reduced into the categories of time arrangements, space 
arrangements, and rituals In the figure.^ From the point of 
view of the official curriculum, these effects are unofficial hid- 
den curriculum effects, and the surrounding conditions dictated 
by them essentially constrict the functional freedom and 
possibilities of the official curriculum and also the teachers' 
work culture and the student cultures In the school praxis. 
Classroom-based studying, life sliced Into pieces according to 
the timetable of continuous progress, the contents broken Into 
ready-made subject distributions end textbooizs, passive waiting, 
an Individual competition for marks, constant observation, 
showing of obedience and so on; all these define the real 
experiences of learning at scliool as much as the official Inten- 
tions. In their own language they tell the students the 
compulsory rules of playing the school play and teach the right 
coping strategies, the most central feature of which Is self- 
dlsclpllhe. 



^In this figure the aim has been to reduce and develop a 
wide, intensified, often diffuse, and descriptive tradition ob- 
serving the hidden curriculum (e.g. Dreeben 1968; Jackson 
1968; Broudy 1872; GIroux & Purple 1983) Into a more sys- 
tematic presentation on the central forms of effects of the 
school praxis. Thus the historically, socially, and philosophically 
best argumentated categories have been those among the cat- 
egories of time, space, and rituals organizing human life. (Cf. 
Rinne et alia 1984). 
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The esublished economic and 
culturil elite and the itate and 
thdf hegemony on the field of 
eJucation and culture 



The official national communal 
cumculup^! the ideology of a 
promised future world and man 
preiented as neutral 



Edocationi! amif 

1 . the total development 
of the whole of a 
citizen'! personality 

2. an independent, profound, 
inner motivation fcr leam'mg 

3. aoctal solidaniy 

4. a democratic and 
democratizing school 



The tvl!ibui 

1. cminsipatory general know- 
ledge 

2. an integrated expansion of 
a scientific world view. 

an expansion of spatio« 
tcmponU thinking and 
aaivity 

3. agoodcultunU Uste 

4. good manners, good 
behaviour 

5. high cognitive qualifications 



The rnethod s of teadiinf 

1. active, autonomous 
student work 

2. differentiated teaching 
and learning 

3. anequitl interaction 
(dialogue, symmetry) 

4. social activity 



Production of tftxtht^^ 
«ndm»tenalfor leaminy! , 
aelection of the systems of 
knowledge, arranging in a 
hierarchy and organizing 
- academic sciences 
' high culture 



Thctnintnt and recruitmi 



ofprofeisional teachen^ 
the model citizenship, 
teaching proficiency 
-teacher training and 
the election of teachcra 

- teacher corporations 

- trade papen 



Behavio ural icieng^i ? 

the reUJon of control and 

action at school 
psychology, education, didac- 
tici: nomial type of develop- 
ment and learning, stage 
theories, the causal attribution 
theories of failure and de- 
ficiency, classification 
legitimations, "good teaching" 



the teacheiTH , life style and 
diss position: the changing 
of the curriculum into t nor- 
mative "pedagogic discourse" 



Figure 2. The confrontation of the curriculum and the hidden 
curriculum (Rinne 1986; cf. Kivlnen et alia 1985) 
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Children who tre different ^ 
in their cists position, culture 
and life style 



1- The >iM4cmr ctilturil fomniipni, 

life styles, aims and coping 
strategies aiming ai school 
Icaming conflicting with the 
teachers * work culture; the style 
of control and life present in it, 
the hierarchy of ustet and the 
coping strategies 
2. The ch:rfige of the institutional 
fonr.j of school into cultural 
activities and significations: 

pfaxt> : the exchange ratio of 
obedience Md knowledge/certificate; 
the rclat ion //ct ween the student and 
the teacher 



•<4 
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Time amngcmcnis 

1 . The distinction of work and 
leisure: standard lessens, 
breaks, work days, days off. 

2. The contradiaion of waiting 
- patience and punctuality • 

• diUgence - producing 

3. '*IIere and r)0w'*, the temporal 
pcrspeaive reduced within 
the conditions of school. 



Grown -upt classified 
-into the social 
division of labour 
and the distribution 
of the cultural 
capiul, as well as 
those wh > have gained 
civic prowess and full 
civic rights and 
social identity, vs. 
the displaced grown-up 
citizens 



apace trrangcmcnts 
t. Isolating, privacy, 
closing up the room for 
activities (school, class- 
room, desk). 

2. The funaional differen- 
tiation of room (the 
school yard, classroom, 
small group room, suff 
room, corridors). 

3. The spatial regulations, 
the quantiutive ratio of 
teachers and students, 
recources, crdudcd con- 
ditions, mass teaching. 



Civilizing rituals 
organizing sound, move- 
ment, and manners 

1. Regulation of the 
quantity, loudness, and 
quality of sound, speech 
and language, legitimacy 
(who is allowed to talk, 
when, on what topic, and 
how and on what to be 
quiet). 

2. Regulation on moving/ 
movements, when, where, 
how you may be and move, 
making the body obedient. 

3. Showing obedience, 
"good manners" (knockingi. 
apologies, greeting manners). 



The social function of ichool 

The control and evaluation and order of the 

"modem" way of life and its power relations. 



Figure 2. (cont.) 
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without making here any detailed comments on the position 
of the hidden curriculum In social reproduction, In any way, Its 
effects can clearly be seen to be linked with the connection 
of modem society and the gradually developing social state. 
The exchange ratio of the knowledge and obedience learnt 
through the hidden curriculum helps the future c!Mzens to find 
their way through the labour market and the markets of con- 
sumption and leisure. The figure shows the basic charac- 
teristics of the formation of the "new man" produced by 
school. The characteristics are connected with both the qualifi- 
cations necessary at work and the qualifications belonging 
more generally to the cohesion and moral order of society. 
Hidden currlcular realism produces to a great extent new 
grown-ups different from the Utopia presented by the official 
curriculum. 

Carrying out the Utopia presented by the official curriculum 
would probably threat, not only the whole of the social order, 
but, at least as menanclngly, the whole of the classroom order. 
The relatlonrhip between the expert and the customer attached 
with all Its educational mechanisms locating Into certain posi- 
tions within the division of labour would be Jeopardized per- 
manently. "A crisis of legitimation" (Habermas) and "a crisis of 
liturgy" (Bourdleu) could be established at school. If "the 
curriculum poetry" changed Into the reality of learning. 



3. The Finnish Compulsory School and Its Curriculum Codes 

The official currlculums of the basic education of the Finnish 
national state are the Model courses of the year 1881, the 
Rural primary school curriculum of the years 1916 and 1925, 
the Primary school curriculum of the years 1946 and 1952, the 
Comprehensive school curriculum of the year 1970, and the 
Comprehensive school curriculum principles of the year 1985. 
By analyzing these currlculums we can outline the curriculum 
codes which temporally vary the official Finnish curriculum 
Ideology. 

The currlculums are organized as follows: 



of influence: 


1921 - 1945 


1945-1970 


1970- >985- 


Code: 


MORAL CODE -i 


^ CIVIC CODE 


INDIVIDUALIST CODE 


Fofw of 
tchool: 


mil primtry tchool 
(i ilx*year 

"dliconnccled^ school) 


pf imtiy school 
(i six*yeiv 

comprehensive school) 


comprehensive school 
(i nine*yeir 
comprehensive school) 


chimgcs during 
the time of 
Influence tnd 
just before: 


- the forTnitk}n of 
t dvic society 

• the independence 
of thenition 

• the Civil Wtr 
diirpersingnitionil 
unity (1917) 

• miteHa] poverty 

* 


-thedefeitofthe War 

• rsconstrxKtlon period 

- the rise of the 
itandtrd of living 

* industriili7Jtion 
-utbtniutlon 

- locia] itite formition 

- the rise ind fill 
of the people's 
uniica ironi 


-fist utbinization 
the rise of the 
lervice occupstioa5 

• the prosperity of 
the middle classes 

-theititepenetritcs 
into ill fields of life 

- sociil displicemcnt 
tnd unemployment 
become nituril 

• the rise of miss 
culture 

- the rise of miss medti 



Figure 3. The curriculum codes of the Finnish basic education. 
(Cf. more extensively: RInne 1986). 

The period from the birth of the primary school up to the 
Second World War (1881-1945) Is characterized by a moral cur- 
riculum codCt iu which the alir was to change the objects of 
education unquestioned as being partakers of the established 
religious and peasant way of thinking and actitivitles. Work 
and faith were the central concepts of the curriculum, home 
and fatherland the solid ground. The period 1945-1970 is 
characterized by a civic code in which the legitimation of the 
curriculum was sought within the real social world of the 
people, and in which the most Important part was the edu- 
cation for democracy. Moral questions wero still important, but 
now school was constructed into "a miniature society", where 
value Judgements were always discussed from the point of view 
of society, the nation, and the state. The aim was to organize 
education into a training ground for civic rights, civic duties 
and priviledges. 
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In 1970 the curriculum code breaks up Into an Individualist 
code, In which moral discussion Is left as the personal solution 
of the free individual. This code Is clearly connected with the 
rational code brought forward by Lundgien (1979). Above all, 
the common feature Is presenting the Individual as the basis of 
legitimation and as the starting point. The Individualist code 
also Implies elements which refer Into the direction of aim 
rationalism, as the aim Is to bind the student more closely 
than before Into the state rational-bureaucratic mechanisms of 
planning and evaluation by developing a system of aims and 
evaluation which orientate towards the educational institution 
and the individual more thoroughly. The curriculum leglmates 
its influence by the interests of the individual and as a profit- 
able social investment. In developing the system of evaluation, 
from 1985 on especially, the aim is to emphasize the evalu- 
ation of the individual's total behaviour, performance and will, 
and to leave the qualifications of cognition and skill aside in a 
minor position. The individual and the obedient citizen are set 
side by side in the curriculum. 

Ir the changes of the Finnish curriculum an interesting line 
of development to be seen is the omission of the divine 
authority, the rise and omission of the authority of the nation 
and, finally, the rise of the modem individual. At the same 
lime the change of the curriculum codes shows how the 
initially remote position of the children changes into citizen- 
ship and later into individuals by means of education and 
throughout the period of education.The aim of the curriculums 
of basic education is to guide in a controlled way the inte- 
gration a^ter the Civil War (1917), the national reconstruction 
after the lost Second World War (1945-), and from this period 
on (1970-), the personal choices and tastes of the "the free 
individuals" already living in "the welfare state". The results 
of mobility, urbanization, the expansion of the middle class, 
and the rise of the service occupations are, on the level of 
curriculum, perhaps crystallized especially in the form of the 
breakthrough of the individual code. Apparently the devel- 
opment of the curriculum codes in this sense can be explained 
by the structural changes, which in Finland took place later 
than In the rest of the Scandinavian countries. There is, 
however, a need to emphasize the fact that the ideology of 
the official curriculum only involves the phenomena of the 
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manifested level. The school praxis and the practical Ideology 
based on them can work strongly opposlngly. For instance, the 
individualist curriculum code could thus work as a creator of 
the illusion of Individualism, which only pioduces a misre- 
cognitlon. 

Historic time with its economic, political, and cultural 
structures makes possible a certain kind of curriculum code. 
The moral and individualist curriculum codes cannot exchange 
their temporal locations, because In the curriculum code solid- 
ifies the whole mentality, world view, and hegemony of the 
era. 

The educational institution and especially the con?)rehenslve 
school institution in its forms of organization looks relatively 
similar all over the industrialized world. It covers different 
years of age given the name childhood, takes place in the 
mass. In classrooms, makes use of trained teachers, specially 
prepared learning materials etc. However, the alms of school- 
type education as such are regulated by the specific national 
development goals with their own characteristics. Though all 
over the world school teaches how to read, count, and write, 
this takes place In the national language and according to how 
each country defines its position historically, geographically, 
and politically. As a plan and reflector of the way of life of 
the nation the curriculum and the specific character of whose 
culture it crystallizes. 

When there was at the turn of the 20th century some 
debate on forming the curriculum in Finland, it was seriously 
considered to employ different kinds of currlculums not only 
for the countryside and the towns but also for boys and girls 
and the lower and the upper classes as well. In fact, the 
secondary school currlculums are the very relics of the currlcu- 
lums originally made for the upper classes, and the currlculums 
of the primary schools are those originally made for the lower 
classes. The rural primary school curriculum is an example of a 
curriculum made for the countryside, and the urban area 
currlculums of each town are examples of the educational plan- 
ning in towns. Among others, the city of Helsinki first made a 
separate distribution of subjects for boys and girls (cf. 
Somerkivi 1975), which reflects the influence of a society 
committed to the distinction of gender on the educational 
curriculum woric. 
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The education of the two sexes, the offspring of different 
social classes and^ the offspring of the people living In the 
country and In urban areas In one unified school Institution 
according to a unified curriculum is, historically, quite a new 
change. In the exceedingly dominant rural primary school of 
the turn of the, century there was no need for any distinction 
based on the social structure apparently because the objects of 
education were primarily the children of the countryside and 
the lower classes. The moral curriculum code Is sufficient for 
this purpose without distinction. Instead, it strikes very cxld 
how the distinction of gender is planned to be carried out In 
the rural primary school. Perhaps the distinction that was 
made inside manual training, the distinction between woodwork 
and the needle work, and the distinctlonr of gender clearly 
seen in urban areas give an Idea of the methods of the stan- 
dard of the "accomplished curriculum" In this respect. 

The primary school curriculum after the Second World War 
does not, either, organizationally differentiate the curriculum 
according to the distinctions connected with the social 
structures, though It Is the first curriculum involving uniformly 
all the children at the age of compulsory education. Inside it, 
however, there Is as the guiding division the distinction 
between ''theoretically talented" and "practically talented" 
children, which is widely motivated by scientific and psycho- 
logical arguments as well as the Intention is to put It into 
practise as a principle for the selection of the social division 
of labour, which takes place at school. There is no wider 
debate on gender or the distinction countryside - urban area, 
but the civic code of the curriculum is directed towards all 
the citizens. The Intellectual and manual division Is supposed 
to meet similarly with the social classes, the distinction 
countryside - urban area as well as the distinction of sex. 

The individualist code of the comprehensive school excludes 
out of school the whole of the classification based on social 
structure. In the individualist code, even In a more forceful 
way than in the civic code, all children have the same starting 
point. School presents Itself more and more clearly as a 
neutral, objective, evaluating and investing machinery, to which 
each Individual can resort according to his personal ability and 
will. Success or failure at school Is no more due to the divi- 
sion reduced to social structures, but, at the most beyond the 
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Individual, due to the badly motivating or depriving atmos- 
phere of a specific home or family. In the curriculum the 
distinction of gender, the distinction of the iirban area and the 
countryside and the differences of the social class bacI<ground 
completely vanish. Instead, the object of school becomes the 
Individual as such with his particular early childhood envi- 
ronment. The social world Is reduced Into Individual, child, and 
learning psychology. 

The currlculums and codes are reflections of their time, 
place, and structures as well as Ideological Utopias about the 
endeavoured future. In Finland they describe the development 
of the nation In an interesting way. There Is no certainty, 
however, of the question to which extent they concern the 
school praxis and how they have been able or willing to guide 
the reality of the nation and school according to their explicit 
or implicit guidelines. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CURRICULUMUM 
IN THE FORMATION OF THE WORLD VIEW 



Juhani Suortti 



The curriculum has become the object of extensive Interna- 
tional research during recent decades. This research has been 
linked particularly with the practical situation created by 
educational reforms. The question of reforms in the contents 
of subjects and that of the re-e valuation of teaching methods 
and goals have presented researchers with even more central 
and extensive educational problems than before. The concept 
of the curriculum has been understood as a multi-disciplinary 
problem demanding wide-ranging analyses from researchers in 
the social sciences and the humanities. For the present, a 
broadly-based re-evaluation of social and educational realities 
is the specific problem of curriculum theory. 

The broad scope of such an analysis presents a number of 
methodological problems. It is difficult to present any single 
general and detailed methodological model for approaching the 
problem. For these reasons, the theoretical and methodological 
basic analyses (educational philosophy In particular) and empiri- 
cal studies must dynamically support one another, if a suf- 
ficiently comprehensive grasp of the problem of the curriculum 
is to be possible. Due to reasons Irrevocably connected with 
the nature of the object of study, it is difficult to define the 
concept of the curriculum in an uncomplicated way. From the 
point of view of the concretization of research, it is most 
profitable to talk about the curriculum as an open an dynamic 
concept. 

What does the curriculum contain as a theoretical concept? 
A multidimensional illustration of the concept is possible, and 
theoretical consideration dealing with the curriculum have large- 
ly been focused on such a description. The most general de- 
scriptive definition of the curriculum could read as follows: 

The curriculum is a crystallization of various cultural and 
social factors fundamentally Influencing education, the element 
in which these factors are concretized in educational reality 
and In which they are transmitted to practical teaching situa- 
tions. 
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For this reason, due to Its multldlm'^noidnal nature, the cur- 
riculum can be recarded as one. the most central concepts 
of educational science, it k - for better or worse - an Im- 
plication of educational theory which, as a concrete plan. Is 
realized In the >v1jcatIonal system of society. 

The philosophical aspect of the curriculum has been rela- 
tively /arely focused upon when analyzing the concept. The 
curriculum as a plan Is, In a way, a script for Intended action 
or a helpful sketch for directing activity. In this connection, 
the conversion of theory to practice becomes particularly Im- 
portant. Most currlcular reflections especially In Finland have 
been concerned with practical questions either from an adminis- 
trative standpoint or that of teaching content. 

From the point of view of research. It Is also Illustrative 
that so-called "currlcular analyses" have been especially direct- 
ed towards the so-called "Implemented curriculum". Research 
has also often been split Into studies of different school 
subjects. Educational researchers have been Inclined to com- 
mence narrow empirical Investigations . hich have little bearing 
on the broader conceptual problems of the curriculum. In par- 
ticular,, one-dlmenslonal taxonomic thinking, according to which 
the curriculum Is, above all, a producer of certain "desirable 
behaviours", leads Into a purely adaptive attitude, e.g. the 
reform of certain professional "activities" for the growing 
generation. This kind of thinking has Its basis In behavlourlstic 
psychology which has risen and fallen on the assumption that 
human actions basically are a mechanlstlcly "behaviourist". This 
situation complicates the analysis of the world view and the 
view of man In currlcular theory. 

Empirical currlcular research can naturally be accused of 
many mistakes, but In the study of didactic processes the ap- 
proach Is correct. Shnllarly, It can be accused of a narrowness 
of scope, but the positive value of research based on be- 
haviourism must also be recognized. In most cases It Is not the 
approach which causes the error, but the fact that the re- 
searchers using these methods are not aware of the need for a 
broader philosophical background particularly In questions 
dealing with the curriculum. 

I have In varlou: connections presented Ideas dealing with 
the problem of the curriculum, which - If correctly applied - 
v/ould lead to a more heuristic view of the complexities of 
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this concept. The common factor In everything that 1 have 
said Is that the structure and Internal relations of the deter- 
minants and' attributes of the curriculum can be understood 
only with the help of a systeniatlc philosophical foundation. By 
systematic philosophy one cannot, In this context, refer to any 
ready-made particular "Ism", a religious or political Ideology, 
but to a much broader multl-dlscIpUnary analysis of the world 
view and view of man, which wou'd arise out of the relations 
between the categories of knowledge end activity. 

It is not possible to unravel all the factual relations the 
concept of the curriculum refers to In this short presentation. 
,\n present-day social praxis, the concept of the curriculum has 
mostly appeared as a means of planning everyday teaching. It 
has been directly connected with the various analyses of the 
real states of society and the teaching realized i? It as well 
as specifically with reform. The logic process of construction 
of the curriculum has attempted to have a direct Impact on 
didactic praxis. An attempt has been made to realJ-'^e the poten- 
tial "Ideal" starting from administrative and political aspir- 
ations. In this process, administrative planning,* political goal- 
setting, and taking Into account the different Interest groups, 
has meant reformist compromises e.g. In the development of 
the Finnish comprehensive school. Political and administrative 
philosophy has been carried so far that a number of de- 
finitions, the purpose of which Is to lead to what Is right and 
proper, have been noted down In school legislation. Behind this 
reasoning exists a kind of ethlco-posltlvlstic "philosophy". The 
concept of the curriculum then refers In a particular way to 
the form In which social and political power Is exercised at a 
given moment. 

Different studies dealing with the process of social repro- 
duction have clearly pointed out the nature of the curriculum 
as an instrument for s'.nalyses of school praxis. Particularly 
successful In this reSt>fect has been research In educational 
sociology without, however, providing an alternative. The social 
and practical importance of the concept of the curriculum has 
been clearly focused upon In the Finnish planning system. The 
problems of the real state of education have led to a more 
systematic analysis of the most urgent problems and to an 
attempt to achieve reforms by means of the Ideology of 
planning. This socio-political approach to the problems of the 
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curriculum is not contradictory to the logical status of the 
concept at the level of the system. The conflict becomes 
apparent, in relation to the logic of planning, in what facts 
are dealt with in the planning process. The form and the 
contents of a plan differ from one another. In Finland, this 
phenomenon can be seen in the comprehensive school as an 
administrative solution e.g. in that the actual planning of 
teaching contents is liberated by delegating decision-making 
power down in the administrative hierarchy. Swedish research- 
ers in particular have criticized the effectiveness of this 
system. The act of delegating has merely moved a difficult 
pile of paper from a larger desk to a number of smaller ones. 
The administrative autonomy of the school has been increased, 
which is in accordance with the ideals of democracy. 

To what extent can we now expect that the requirements 
concerning the logic of teaching are being fulfilled in the 
ethical and psychological reality of the educant? Against this 
backgroud, the curriculum seems to be an indicator of the 
state of society, a qualitative and extensive analysis of which 
is required. The curriculum has thus clearly pointed out its 
nature as a political factor. This fact can be explained by the 
description of the activities and social rituals in the compila- 
tion of the curriculum. The concept of the curriculum has 
revealed its social significance, the actual weight of which is 
not in educational science but. in the framework of wider socio- 
political research. Thus the curriculum Is more of an Individual 
example which reflects any plan realized by society and the 
logic of social planning. On this level, research on the curricu- 
lum can be diverted to much more general research dealing 
with the organization of the society. 

An organizational study of the curriculum hardly brings forth 
new ideas on what teaching itself contains, but it will help an 
Individual to a better understanding of the nature of his or 
her individual personal link with social praxis both as a 
decision-maker and implementor of the decisions. Thus the im- 
pact of the curriculum on the world view begins already in the 
planning process. 

The problem of the curriculum can also be examined by 
means of empirical research at the level of reality. Then the 
study of the world view with regard to the curriculum is first 
and foremost an attempt to clarify the problems connected 



with the concept of the realized curriculum. Thus we come to 
relatively traditional ways of Investigating existing factual 
relations. When we stress this kind of research at the reform 
level, we have to accept more explicitly the goals which we 
have taken to^ be good. Here research on the curriculum es- 
pecially reveals conflicts between the realized and desired 
states. Curriculum research thus gains a developmental empha- 
sis and considerations dealing with the world view and the 
view of man are stressed. Research on the currrlculum can 
then proceed more clearly into value-phllosophlcal argumen- 
tation and Involves considerable emphasis at the Ideal level. 
From the point of view of educational research, the problems 
of the paradigm, which have been bothering researchers for a 
long time, arise. An attempt has been made to solve the 
problem by drawing a line between empirical and theoretical re- 
search and, at the same time, between facts and values. 
Efforts have been made to make locate value philosophy a task 
for educational philosophy. 

As stated above, the problem of the curriculum contains 
factual relations such that It is not possible to "canonize" or 
"polarize" it In relation to a single discipline. The problem Is 
multi-disciplinary In character. It is then natural that philos- 
ophical argumentation must be part of its study. 

In Finland, however, no fruitful discussion on the theoretical 
foundation of the curriculum problem in which the concepts of 
the world view and the view of man would have been of great 
theoretical significance has been undertaken. Both concepts 
relate to the goal-orientation of the curriculum. It Is very 
likely that the focus of the curriculum problem has to be 
moved In the direction of an analysis at the ideal level due to 
real and reformist pressures and, in particular, to political 
praxis. My opinion is that the general discussion on the prob- 
lem of the world view and the view of man In the curriculum 
has been far too abstract and has remained separate from 
theoretical conceptual formation. By writing clauses containing 
teaching objectives on the world view and view of man Into 
educational law, educational policy has revealed that the ana- 
lysis of the curriculum theory must be undertaken from more 
profound premises than the contents of the law and its second 
section In particular. 

It is very likely that the contents of the second section of 
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the law pertaining to the comprehensive school will put press- 
ure on educational science. This will happen at the latest 
when it appears In reality that the educational wishes ex- 
pressed in the law are not realized. In the present school 
discussion, reference has already been made to the incom- 
petence of educationalists. Besides being a national problem, 
the curriculum also Is a universal educational problem. Many 
philosophically structured social and educational utopla - 
without any Intention to demean the concept of utopla - have 
dealt with the problem of the Ideal. The writings of Plato, 
Rousseau and Locke .have,, however, lost their theoretical 
relevance In the preser.*- jcler.Hflc tradition. The curriculum, 
however, presupposes Utopias and a clearcut theoretical and 
dialectical analysis. If this is not the case, the analyses of the 
view of man and the view of the world borne by the cur- 
riculum will not be carried out. 

In respect of the prerequisites of the curriculum now to be 
examined the heading of this paper must be understood as a 
survey of the Ideal level. The study of the Ideal prerequisites 
of the curriculum is endorsed by an anthropological analysis of 
the theory of education and teaching, which Implies the cur- 
riculum. The basic Ideal of educational theory must then fulfil 
three sets of prerequisites related to one another, which also 
concern the ideal of the curriculum. In order to be theo- 
retically relevant, a theory of education has to contain three 
components. More simply one could say that educational theory 
must be ethical, logical and psychological. The curriculum 
should then, starting from these premises, become an ethical, 
logical and psychological totality. 

These three concepts build up a rather complex network of 
relations. It Is not possible to deal with the problem of an 
ethical Ideal without taking Into account the logical and psy- 
chological aspects. The logical, the ethical and the psycho- 
logical are not parts of a totality separable from one another. 
In the planning of teaching, we cannot proceed by first taking 
Into account e.g. the logical requirements for teaching mater- 
ials and processes and then connecting them with the ethical 
-problems.- -In- practlcei in- connection- with-an analysis or -a ^re^ 
form dealing with the real state of affairs, we proceed exactly 
as described. We weave a partial net, the theoretical Inter- 
relations of which are not revealed. 
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It would be unfortunate If the analyses of the world view 
and the view of man In curriculum theory were to split up as 
a result of abandoning analysis as a totality because of re- 
garding It as too complex and demanding. We aim too directly 
to overcome the ethical, logical and psychological aspects and 
lose the possibility of a relative' analysis of the prerequisites 
themselves. The problem Is very concretely felt In practical 
conflicts about the relations between general didactics and 
subject didactics. In practice It Is naturally much easier to 
talk about the specific than to CIscuss what is more generally 
meant by the concept of didactics. 

The same problem also becomes apparent In the form of the 
heading of the present paper, I.e. the role of the curriculum In 
the formation of the world view. We have to analyze what we 
mean by the concept of the curriculum. When we see a con- 
crete written plan on paper, we can deduce that the plan will 
Influence the world view of those who have compiled It as 
well as that of those who will read It or aim at realizing It 
by means of the prerequisites Included in It, Also In this con- 
text, the con^wnents of tile ethical, logical and psychological 
totality will present themselves differently depending on what 
the analytical capacity of the person asking the question has 
connected the prc*lem with. 

The curriculum wIU in no way Influence the world view of 
the pupils If a more or less well-planned teaching and a learn- 
ing process Is absent. Didactics at Its most general level Is 
then the theoretical Implication of the curriculum. Herbart was 
not totally wrong In dividing pedagogy into planning and 
methods. However, he did not pay sufficient attention to the 
theoretical consequences of the duality. 

What kind of difficulties arise as a result of the conceptual 
separation of cont^^^ts and methods? The contents and the 
method are not separate from the logical, ethical and psycho- 
logical aspects. The choice of reasonable contents and suitable 
teaching methods are possible only when the psychological 
aspect, e.g. the psychological learning horizon of the pupils of 
a certain age, is also taken into account. Technical duality Is 
_ .possIbie.Jn-.practlce,..but.Jn^elatIon_to_theoretical^underpJ[nning. 
we meet with conceptual problems. In functional and theor- 
etical studies of the didactic processes, progress towards the 
definition of a learner's psychological horizon at the level of 
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the curriculum has also been made. We thus realize that the 
problems of curriculum theory and the basic theory of 
didactics are linked in the ideal state also from the .point if 
view of individual psychology. 

Examining the psychological aspect of the curriculum theory 
solely from the point of view of individual psychology is not, 
however, a sufficient starting point. When the curriculum is 
being discussed as formative Influence on the world view, 
variation In Individual psychological horizon has to be presup- 
posed as well as the relationship of this variance to the poten- 
tial and the social part of the ethical aspect possible In a 
given situation. The ethical aspect does, at its most general 
level, refer to the relative existence of value structures. In 
practice we can of course act by forcefully offering a certain 
ideology or value structure without heeding its logicality or 
the ability of an individual to Internalize thinking of an action 
in accordance with the values in question. We certainly 
achieve educational outcomes, but a theoretically generalizing 
structure Is not created on the Ideal level. Local consider- 
ations are not at the core of the discussion on curricular 
theory when it comes to questions of the world view. A 
conception which Is relevant In explaining the mechanisms of 
the formation of a child soldier's world view in Iran has to be 
equally relevant in the explanation of the creation of the 
world view of a Finnish child. Considerations relating to cur- 
riculum theory thus presuppose a general educational and theo- 
retical structure, i.e. a theory of education. 

This must not, however, be misunderstood to mean that the 
curriculum -problem should no be dealt with until a com- 
prehensive theory on education is ready. On the contrary, the 
curriculum is a most practical concept in the discussion and 
with its help the real existence of many phenomena and facts 
in the social praxis can be proved Even in its abstractness it 
is a most concrete tool for building up a theoretical founda- 
tion for education. The politico-logical aspect of curriculum 
theory also makes It an Interesting social problem. It Is 
regrettable that the sphere of the social sciences Is not inter- 
ested in the curriculum. 

When we discuss the Impact of the curriculum on the world 
view, the theoretical examination focuses In the direction of 
teaching contents. The concept of the world view would de- 



mand a comprehensive analysis:, because from the philosophical 
point of view it Is a most Integrated concept. It brings to- 
gether the partial components on the basis of which the 
planning of teaching proceeds. In the world view, different 
emphasis is given to aspects such as values, facts, the society, 
the Individual, materialism and religion depending on the onto- 
loglcal and gnoseological foundation on which the conceptual 
space and experience of the formation of the world view Is 
based. The concept of the world view and that of the world 
are often differentiated from one another. The difference 
between these terms is defined with the help of the logicality 
aspect of the curriculum. Logicality here refers particularly to 
the verifiable truth dimension on the basis of existing know- 
ledge. The concept of the xvorld view Is thus connected with 
the concept of science. 

This approach, when deduced correctly, is the starting point 
for the world view structures contained In the curriculum of 
school teaching. The conception of the world for its part re- 
fers to the component of Individual psychology and to the 
variation in the ontologlcal and gnoseological foundation, where 
the general anthropological analysis does not have systematic 
scientific and philosophical foundation. The construction of the 
curriculum on a scientific basis presupposes a general anthropo- 
logical and philosophical foundation. 

Because the curriculum, through the teaching given accord- 
ing to It, is a document which aims at certain effects, It 
should be possible In the solution of the problem to start out 
from the postulatlon of a consciousness directing (teaching) 
existence (being). The postulatlon presupposes synchronic ana- 
lysis of the concepts of education, teaching and growth. Here 
the Ideal analysis of the curriculum is then significantly linked 
with the deduction of educational theory. 

What concerns the currlculuir^, also concerns the postulants 
of the consciousness space of th- teacher. Otherwise we can- 
not understand the connection oetween the action of the 
teacher and the plan at the ideal level. When we talk about 
the curriculum ideal, we then talk about the teacher ideal at 
the same time. The teacher ideal cannot in this context be 
understood as some concrete set of characteristics which would 
define the features of a good teacher. The teacher ideal must 
be understood as a horizon of the realization of the curricu- 
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lum. In everyday life we say that the teacher realizes the 
curriculum. The theoretical survey of the teacher ideal will 
reach In practice. We .are then concerned with the relations 
and the problems of the command and transmission of the 
world view within curriculum theory. 

The teacher Ideal can be compared to a key, by the help of 
which the curriculum look containing the world view will open 
up horizons which can be reached by the pupils. The 
mechanism In the opening of the lock Is explained by the 
theory of general didactics. A theoretical foundation Is thus 
provided for general didactics. The foundation cannot be 
mechanistic in nature, but It must Include those value premises 
which rise from the ethical, logical and psychological totality 
of the curriculum ideal, by means of which the reversion of 
general world view relations takes place so that the Internal 
and external horizons can be reached. The areas of planning 
, and methods are locked into an inseparable whole In analysis 
^ of the ideal level. No theoretical explanation of the world 
view is a curriculum without a didactic component. The. ex- 
planation of the world view must be undertaken, however, so 
that the reversion is logically possible. 

In practice no curriculum can constitute the mental char- 
acteristics of pupil and clarify the horizon of the world view. 
Only an educating and teaching deed will influence in this 
direction. In practice the teacher has in the background of 
Interaction with pupils his or her own beliefs about the world 
and the nature of man and on the degree of clarity of which 
depends how well he or she can reach the pupils and help In 
developing their understanding. Existential phenomenological 
philosophers and dialectic surveys of pedagogics have thor- 
oughly analyzed the problem of consciousness. Regrettably 
little of this theory has been transmitted tO basic didactic 
theory and curriculum theory. Even less has naturally been 
transmitted from theoretical thinking Into didactic practice. 

At the end of the present paper I will draw attention to 
some points which I regard as important for the definition of 
the curriculum ideal especially from the point of view of gen- 
eral didactics. 

Firstly, there is no reason to mystify human growth In 
connection with the curriculum problem. The specific nature 
and position of human growth can be relatively well defined 
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from the starting points of anthropology and philosophy. A 
clear structure can be created for the dynamics of society and 
culture. Special emphasis must then be laid upon the uni- 
versality and multl-dlsclpllnarlty of the analysis. In this 
investigation, we enter a road on which we must explain the 
levels of the physical, organic and spiritual being of man, 
which must be contained In the definition of the concept of 
growth. The present state of research In the natural sciences 
offers a solid basis for the description of physical and organic 
levels. The problems of spiritual growth are more difficult to 
grasp, but existential and phenomenologlcal philosophy creates 
a picture of those relations which have a potential ^o the 
spiritual space of an individual when defining the general na- 
ture of human activity and intentional activity. 

In connection with this analysis it will be possible to deal 
with the relations between the individual and society. The 
phenomenologlcal approach has been successfully applied In 
psychiatry. The transference of this viewpoint to the outlining 
of the basic theory of the didactic component In the curri- 
culum would be the right way to understand the laws of 
didactic interaction and the symbolic function of teaching. It 
would seem that psychological and neurophyslcal knowledge has 
not been applied to the development of the didactic Ideal. The 
potential of empirical knowledge In these disciplines Is, how- 
ever, quite considerable. The concept of man created from 
these premises is not based on any ready-made "Ism". The end 
result will be a relative reality of the conceptual categories 
and their relations. An understanding of the potential 
possibilities of .proceeding, choosing and emphasizing the 
teaching material or the didactic processes In reality related 
to time and place will result. This kind of analysis will 
presuppose the abolition of the present. This kind of analysis 
will presuppose the abolition the abolition of the present. This 
kind on analysis will presuppose the abolition of the present 
form of school organization from future analysis. 

in the category of life known to us, the position of the 
hidivlduai as the only clearly Intentional creature which Is also 
seen In the forceful way of man*s interference with the 
content-related preconditions of nature. Is exceptional. All the 
individual relations to nature and to external reality are al- 
ways in some way investigative and explanatlve. This process 



In human nature Is not dependent on will. From the point of 
view of structuring the Ideal of the world view, the rela- 
tionship of the Individual with surrounding reality has become 
even more important. His exceptional consciousness and acted 
relationship to reality places him, already In his very exist- 
ence, under ethical obligations. 

The general relation to. the ethics of nature will be the 
most significant principle in the production of the curriculum. 
The ethical obligation in its most severe interpretation means 
an imperative necessity to protect life and a necessity to 
understand the totality which Is the basis for one's existence. 
Man's ethicar obligation and practical consciousness are at at 
present in significant contradiction. A futurological aspect must 
then be attached to the study of the curriculum, by means of 
which it will become possible to control the conflict. Besides 
having an ethical relationship with nature, the relationship 
must also be based on the category of social existence. The 
school system is the central institution for the ethical study of 
existence. Understanding the necessity of the ethical existen- 
tial relation is not possible without a logical and psychological 
basis for knowledge. Ethical existence must be found in the 
ideal of science. For this reason we must demand autonomy for 
teaching, for the school - from compulsory education to the 
university - is build upon the interpretation of the same 
scientific ideal. 

The question of whether the curriculum in general should 
influnence a pupil's world view has been implicitly answered 
e.g. in the comprehensive school law. The aims set up in the 
law expressly reflect the world view. The logic of achieving 
the goals and the relationship of what is expressed in the 
goals to the reality surrounding them have, however, been left 
aside. A theory on the planning of teaching also implies theor- 
izing beyond reality. Realistic conditions arise beside the 
analyses of the ideal and inevitably call for an analysis at the 
level of reform. I hereby put forward a proposal for the 
establishment of a large working group under the auspices of 
the Academy of Finland for speeding up a multi-disciplinary 
study of this matter which would compile a draft version of "a 
shadow curriculum" particular for the needs of the com- 
prehensive school. 
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